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BE STRONG. 
BY MALTBY B. BABCOCK. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God's 
gift. 
Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil,—who’s to blame ?— 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—oh, 
shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight.on! To-morrow comes the 
song. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The adoption in New York of a law 
empowering women taxpayers to vote on 
questions of taxation has already stimu- 
lated women to ask for similar legislation 
in Maine, California, [llinois, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and several other States. Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Dodge, of the New York Anti- 
Suffrage Association, in a recent address, 
spoke regretfully of the effort for tax- 
payers’ suffrage as ‘‘one of the most ad- 
vanced and strongest movements yet made 
by the suffragists.’’ Now, it is a maxim 
in war, ‘‘Always do the thing to which 
your adversary particularly objects.’’ 
Moreover, this special measure, after it 
has become an accomplished fact, seems 
soon to convert its former opponents. At 
the hearing in Albany last spring, when 
the bill was under consideration, Mrs. 
Crannell said she had ascertained by ex- 
tended inquiry that no women favored 
tax-payers’ suffrage except those who 
favored full suffrage. Now Mrs. Dodge 
says the ‘‘Antis’’ are about equally divid- 
ed as to tax-payers’ suffrage. Less than 
@ year’s experience of it has apparently 
converted half of them. 





—>_? 


A few days ago a woman in this city 
calling herself ‘‘Miss Violis,”’ and using 
also several other names, was convicted of 
enticing a number of little girls between 
twelve and sixteen into her rooms, and 
ruining them. She was sentenced to nine 
years in the House of Correction, and the 
man who passed as her husband was sen- 

enced to four years and a half. - The Bos- 


ws 





ton Traveller makes this case the text for 
a long article setting forth the need of 
better care and protection for young girls. 
The sentiments expressed are admirable; 
but a curious commentary upon them is 
furnished by the fact that before this 
“Miss Violis’’ was arrested, the Boston 
Traveller had been publishing her business 
advertisement for months, in spite of re- 
peated warnings, from those who knew 
her infamous character, that her pretend- 
ed business was really a cover for the 
blackegt crimes against innocent girls. 
There is a class of women who advertise 
as astrologers, card-readers, masseuses, 
etc., but who are well known to the police 
to be bad characters, and their advertise- 
ments mere traps for the unwary. Adver- 
tisements of this class have been driven 
out of all the Boston daily papers except 
the Traveller, which still persists in pub- 
lishing them. 
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In Colorado, at the recent election, in 
addition to the many women chosen as 
county superintendents of schools, in 
two counties women were elected county 
clerks, and in one a woman was chosen 
treasurer. San Juan county chose three 
women for county officers, 
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The Attleboro (Mass.) Woman Suffrage 
League has come into sudden prominence, 
and is getting a great deal of free adver- 
tising. At its last meeting it listened to 
an address against equal suffrage by Rev. 
Dr. J. Lee Mitchell, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church. He declared that in 
every town the women who try to lead in 
social life are ‘capable of a baseness of 
trickiness, a falsehood, a littleness to at- 
tain their ends unknown to the most cor- 
rupt politics in America. There is a kind 
of honor about even Croker and Quay.”’ 
(This will be newsin New York and Penn- 
sylvania). ‘*There are depths of cruelty, 
injustice and falsehood to which men 
don’t descend... It takesa woman to reach 
the nadir of shamelessness and heartless- 
ness,”’ etc., etc. At the close the meet- 
ing was thrown open for discussion, and a 
member of the League asked Dr. Mitchell 
a few questions. He became much excit- 
ed, made a rude reply, and hurriedly de- 
parted, refusing to partake of refresh- 
ments or to shake hands with the lady 
whose questions had offended him, when 
she offered her hand in token of amity. 
The League passed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Mitchell for his lecture (they had 
known he was opposed when they invited 
him), and they had a very mirthful time 
after his departure. An Attleboro lady 
who was present writes: ‘‘No member of 
the League, so far as I know, has ques- 
tioned his right to speak as he did in his 
address. They do question his losing his 
temper and speaking as he did to a mem- 
ber of the League afterward. But he isa 
man erratie to the verge of insanity.’’ Dr. 
Mitchell in his speech had made an espe- 
cially savage attack on women who were 
not orthodox, and the lady who asked 
questions at the close was a Universalist 
minister. This doubtless added to his 
irritation. The whole affair merely proves 
that some men are excitable, as well as 
some women, 





GERMAN NOTES. 

At a meeting of the Anti-Duelling Asso- 
ciation of Germany lately held at Leipzig, 
@ paper was read by Dr. Rumpf, a lawyer 
of Munich, on the share of society, and 
especially of women, in the abolition of 
duelling. He said that women could help 
more than anybody else to ennoble and 
purify social life. 

In Berlin a ladies’ orchestra has been 
giving a series of public concerts this win- 
ter. The critics praise the sweetness and 
delicacy of their tone. German women 
hope this will be the first step toward ad- 
mitting women musicians to take part in 
the great concert orchestras, 

The reports and comments of the Ger- 
man press on the last meeting of the 
“Union of Progressive Women’s Associa- 
tions’’ weigh 380 grams, more than three- 
quarters of a pound, an eloquent proof of 
the interest with which the German pub- 
lic is watching the progress of women. 

At the German Prison Congress in 
Niirnberg the superintendent of the Ham- 
burg prisons, Dr. Gennet, an officer with a 
pension, spoke warmly in favor of women 
as prison superintendents. His most ob- 
stinate opponents were the clergymen in 
the assembly. Another superintendent, 
also an ex-officer, declared be had found 





it easier to rule a regiment of soldiers 
than a prison of women. Resolutions 
were finally adopted that in prisons for 
women, the manager and head-inspectors 
ought positively to be women, and that 
the secondary officials, teachers and 
physicians should be women as far as pos- 
sible, but that the guards, messengers, 
ministers, and the director, should be 
men. 


—— so 7 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, last Tuesday. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided. The following res- 
olution was adopted: 

Resolved, That at this Thanksgiving sea- 
son we rejoice over the granting of suffrage 
during the past year to taxpaying women in 
New York and Norway ; over the registration 
of 15,545 women in Boston; over the fact that 
the President of the United States is a suf- 
fragist; and over the growth of the annual 
receipts of the National Suffrage Association 
from $2,122 in 1891, to $22,522 in 1901, 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden then gave one 
of her famous Parliamentary drills. Some 
persons had feared in advance that it 
might be a little dry, but all agreed after- 
wards that they had had one of the most 
entertaining and delightful afternoons of 
the season. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Elizabeth Hanbury, a Quaker minister 
who was associated with Elizabeth Fry 
in her prison work, has just died at her 
home in Richmond, Surrey, England, aged 
108 years and 144 days. She sent a mes- 
sage, partly in verse of her own composi- 
tion, to the London Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in London last May. ‘Her sight,” 
says the London Friend, ‘enabled her to 
read and write, though with some diffi- 
culty, until she was over one hundred, 
and she daily dressed and went into her 
sitting-room till about the middle of her 
107th year. She still continued often to 
express herself in verse, and would fre- 
quently dictate a few lines and other mat- 
ter to her daughter.” 

Miss Eunice Peabody, an Episcopal dea- 
coness of St. Paul, led the devotional ex- 
ercises at the recent annual meeting of the 
Minnesota W. C, T. U. 

Mrs, Della Jenkins, wife of the Governer 
of Oklahoma, has been for years a suc- 
cessful preacher, as well as a vigorous 
practiser of Christianity. She was born a 
Quaker forty-five years ago in North 
Carolina, The opposition of the Society 
of Friends to slavery, and the oncoming 
civil war, persuaded her parents to move, 
when she was very young, to Indiana. 

At twenty-one, after having spent sev- 
eral years in the schoolroom as teacher, 
she began to preach, Two years later she 
married William M. Jenkins. After vary- 
ing fortunes the two went to Oklahoma 
and staked a claim, Mr. Jenkins was 
made Territorial Secretary by President 
McKinley, and this year he received his 
appointment as Governor of Oklahoma. 
As there is no executive mansion in the 
Territory, Governor and Mrs. Jenkins, 
with their six children, live quietly in 
their own home at Guthrie. 

Miss Belle Kearney says in the Union 
Signal; ‘**Through all these years of mar- 
ried life Mrs. Jenkins has preached the 
Gospel according to the light given to 
Friends; not having a church as pastor 
until lately, but ministering spiritually as 
occasion offered. As soon as her home 
was made in Guthrie last May, she rented 
a Congregational church whose members 
had disbanded, and turned it into a 
Quaker meeting-house. Here every Sun- 
day morning and evening Mrs. Jenkins 
preaches, as well as conducts all the other 
offices of a minister, for she is in reality 
the pastor of this church. In addition, 
she conducts services regularly at both 
the county and federal jails in Guthrie, 
carries on revivals in different sections of 
the Territory, and often gives temperance 
lectures. In addition to all her other 
qualifications, this Governor’s wife is an 
ardent advocate of woman suffrage and 
every form of emancipation for women, 
whether political, ecclesiastical or other- 
wise. 

‘‘As a mother Mrs. Jenkins is ideal. 
Her children are beautiful in spirit, and 
‘rise up and call her blessed.’ She says 
she always desired to be a practical ex- 
emplification of the fact that it is possible 
for a woman to be in public life and still 
be the mother of many children. The 
nine who have come to her bave proved 





this truth very conclusively, Although a 
housekeeper, a philanthropist and a poli- 
tician, Mrs. Jenkins is distinctively a 
preacher, Her spiritual life dominates all 
else; she has the rapt intensity of the en- 
thusiast, the poetic sense of the idealist, 
the prophetic vision of a seer, and the de- 
votion of a religionist of earlier days. She 
is a Joan of Arc, Peter the Hermit, Jere- 
miah, and John Wesley all in one. 

‘It was a picture the other morning to 
see her talking to the prisoners in the 
county jail; the cells crowded with crimi- 
nals, many of whose eyes were fastened 
intently upon the face of the speaker, 
those in compartments where it was im- 
possible for them to see, showing their 
eagerness by tightly clinching the iron 
bars; this woman, full of fire and zeal for 
good works, standing in the passageway, 
unconscious of the self-abnegation of the 
act, breathing that foul air for an hour— 
auditors both white and black—pointing 
them to clean lives and new hearts, cheer- 
ing, comforting. 

“Mrs. Jenkins conducts the funeral ser- 
vices of the lowly, and in every way 
strives to lift the burdens of ‘the heavy 
laden.’ Inthe midst of all this, she ob- 
serves the social functions that her posi- 
tion as the first lady of Oklahoma de- 
mands; but at them all, she strictly ad- 
heres to her principles of total absti- 
nence. Atthe banquet given her husband 
when he was made secretary of the Terri- 
tory, no wine was even passed to. her or 
to him, and everybody refrained at the 
table from indulging except seven or 
eight. The ball, which was to have fol- 
lowed, was called off in honor of her de- 
cided views against dancing.” 





THE “ANTIS” AT BUFFALO. 


The Anti-Suffrage Association of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., held its annual meeting on 
Nov. 18 at the house of Mrs. George W. 
Parkhurst. Mrs, Arthur M. Dodge was 
the speaker. The Buffalo Courier says: 


Mrs. Dodge claimed that suffrage work- 
ers as a rule were not very well known. 
‘They are,’’ she said, ‘‘so busy with suf- 
frage matters that they do not accomplish 
anything elsc.’’ She urged her hearers to 
give up more of their time to anti-suffrage 
work. “Fifteen women down at the 
other end of the State cannot do all of the 
anti-suffrage work for this great State.”’ 

Mrs. Dodge said the Buffalo Association 
must send women down to Albany to cir- 
cumvent the busy suffragists at work 
there. ‘*Their next move,” said she, ‘‘will 
be complete suffrage in the State, and if 
we are not there to prevent it, it will cer- 
tainly go through.”’ 

Mrs. Dodge said that their work was 
purely negative, that the anti-suffragists 
could do nothing until the suffragists 
made a move, then their duty is to pre- 
vent them from being successful in their 
undertaking. 

She frankly said that the anti-suffra- 
gists were about equally divided as to the 
justice of the voting of tax-paying women 
on municipal questions in small towns, 
but that the matter was opposed by the 
anti-suffragists simply because it was a 
suffrage movement. They do not wish 
the suffragists to gain ground. She re- 
gretted this new law granted to women, 
and said it was one of the most advanced 
and strongest movements yet made by the 
suffragists. 

In the course of her remarks Mrs. 
Dodge made statements which would 
cheer the workers for suffrage, and made 
some others which would not be received 
with much appreciation. She stated that 
it was a difficult matter to get a man to 
sign a protest against suffrage. She said 
she believed in school suffrage, but when 
asked whether she worked for or against 
it, she evaded the answer. 

(One statement which seemed a startling 
one was to the effect that Alice Stone 
Blackwell, daughter of the great Lucy 
Stone, is unscrupulous in her methods of 
work for suffrage. Mrs. Dodge referred 
to her as “that unscrupnuions woman,”’ 
She classed Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines, 
chairman of the New York State suffra- 
gis s’ legislative committee, as a very 
amusing woman. The speaker said she 
came from a suffrage family, but that a 
speech of Miss Anthony’s won her to the 
side of anti-suffrage. |* 

Mrs. Dodge stated that equal suffrage 
in Colorado bad done no harm and no 
good. She said the situation was purely 
a negative one. She urged her hearers to 
work earnestly against suffrage, and asked 
them to see that Western New York is 
well represented at the hearings in Al- 
bany. 

If Mrs. Dodge has been correctly re- 
ported, the suffragists would certainly be 
justitied in applying to her the epithet 
that she applies to Mrs. Mary Hillard 
Loines. A. 8. B. 





* A courteous letter received from Mrs. Dodge 
just as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is going to press. 
gays that she was incorrectly reported in this 
paragraph, and expresses regret for the reporter's 
mistake.—Eps. WOmMAN’s JOURNAL. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss VINCENT, formerly of Marblehead, 
Mass., is earning a good living as a pilot in 
San Pedro harbor, California. 

Mrs. Marion Lonaino, wife of the 
Governor of Mississippi, was for years em- 
ployed in the auditor's office at Jackson, 
and supported her mother’s family and 
herself. 

Mrs. RicHarp P.’ BLAND, widow of the 
Missouri Congressman, has just been ap- 
pointed hostess at the Charleston (S. C.) 
Exposition by the directory of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition Company, with 
a salary of $100 a month, 


CECILE MORAND, a seamstress, has 
been awarded the 1000-franc ‘prize of vir- 
tue’’ by the French Academy. She is a 
dwarf and lame, yet from the age of thir- 
teen she has supported a_ paralytic 
father, a sick mother and ten brothers and 
sisters. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland is a 
total abstainer, and markedly refuses on 
all occasions to take wine. She has also 
won over her most intimate friend, Prin- 
cess Pauline of Wiirttemberg,to the ranks 
of the teetotalers. Wilhelmina is said to 
be the only teetotaler among reigning 
mdnarchs, except the Sultan of Turkey. 


PRINCESS WALDEMAR of Denmark, eld- 
est daughter of the Duke of Chartres, is 
an energetic young woman who refuses to 
limit herself within the conventional bar- 
riers set for princesses. She has engaged 
in real estate business, having secured a 
plot of ground adjoining Copenhagen and 
obtained sanction to divide it into lots, on 
which she proposes to erect villas to rent 
to aristocratic people. The princess is also 
interesting herself in commercial plans 
for the benefit of the Danish West Indies,as 
well as for the development of Danish 
commerce in Asia. She is said to have 
secured valuable concessions from the 
Russian government in connection with 
Asiatic trade. 


MME. MARGUERITE DURAND, editor of 
La Fronde, is not satisfied with the prog- 
ress of education among French women 
in the provinces, i. e, outside Paris. She 
thinks they do not read enough, and pro- 
poses to get at them through the theatre. 
She has organized a troupe of good play- 
ers, equipped with a double set of plays. 
The first is always one of proved popular- 
ity and fame. The second of the evening 
isa new piece of genuine merit, but of 
evident educational purpose, since its 
theme is always some phase of the woman 
question. Between the two plays a fif- 
teen or twenty minute lecture on the same 
topie is given. If the women want to see 
the play, they must hear the lecture. 


Mrs. Susan S. FessENDEN so interested 
and delighted the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association by 
the Parliamentary drill which she gave 
them last Tuesday, that there have been 
many requests for a series of lessons from 
her on Parliamentary law. Mrs, Fessen- 
den will give a course of six lessons on the 
subject at 3 Park St., at $3 for the course 
if she has eighteen pupils, or at $2 if there 
are twenty-six pupils. Ladies who would 
like to take the course are invited to send 
their names to this office. Mrs. Liver- 
more says that Mrs, Fessenden is the best 
Parliamentarian of her acquaintance, As 
there is no American woman who may 
not some day be called upon to preside 
over a meeting, it is well to know how to 
do it. Most people do not even know 
how to make a motion in accordance with 
Parliamentary rules. 


Mrs. Akruur M. Doncr is reported to 
have said at a recent anti-woman suffrage 
meeting in Buffalo that in Colorado equal 
suffrage had done ‘‘no harm and no good.’ 
The acknowledgment that it has done no 
harm is important, coming from the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
New York State Anti-Suffrage Association. 
All pamphlets issued by that Association 
claim that it would inevitably do harm. 
One leaflet, by Miss Jeanette L, Gilder, 
says it would ‘‘unloose the very wheels of 
perdition.’” Mrs. W. W. Crannell, Mrs. 
A. J. George, and all the other speakers 
employed by the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions declare in their lectures that the 
results in Colorado have been disastrous. 
But the evidence to the contrary is so 
overwhelming that one of the principal 
officers of the ‘‘Anti’’ Association now 
admits it has proved harmless. Mean- 
while scores of the most eminent men and 
women in Colorado, from President Slo- 
cum of Colorade College down, testify 
positively that it has done good, 
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SEVEN CO-OPERATORS. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The story I have to tell is not imaginary. 
It was lived, and its details came by slow 


BY 


neighbors in a Western State, given to | 


| 


methods of its own, working them out in | 


a fashion which other States seem in- 
clined to follow. 

“There was everything to do, very little 
to do with, and a great determination not 
to be driven apart by any stress of cir- 
cumstance. My husband and I had been 
co-eds in college, and | half meant to be 
a minister, but that waits. I may turn 
one when all the children have grown up.”’ 

We were sitting at a west window in 
the pretty Colorado house, where parlors 
had turned into a big “living room,”’ and 
“books and work and healthful play” all 
had evident share. There was beauty, 
tuo, in color and form, for the great oak 
table with its heavy frame was one William 
Morris would have smiled upon as own- 
ing all that he demanded of a table for 
general use, and there were chairs ‘of the 
same order. Harmony ruled, simplicity, 
space, freedom, One could draw a long 
breath here, certain that nothing would 
fall over and that everything could be 
used, 

‘‘Very bare, I suppose it seems,’ my 
hostess said, her serene eyes following 
mine, “but then, you see, this is a house 
where men do the sweeping, and they ob- 
ject to ordinary bric-a-brac. I had to be 
educated up toit. John had always said be- 
fore we were married that he could not see 
why the heaviest work in housekeeping 
should necessarily be confined to women, 
and he took the two big rugs with which 
we began under his own charge, shaking 
and sweeping them as few women’s arms 
could do, 

“I rebelled at first, for the neighbors 
smiled, but he said: ‘We must live our 
life as it comes to us, and this is one way 
of making things easier. Women are 
slaves to tradition. They make boys into 
selfish, unseeing men, just because they 
never cipher out the real bearing of 
things. This house is going to mean co- 
operation inside and out. We can’t af- 
forda servant, and you shall not turn into 
a household drudge. The life is more 
than meat.’ 

‘That has been the keynote. The chil- 
dren came—three of them boys, and at 
last the two little girls—and from the 
time the cldest one could walk he not 
only wanted to help, as children instinct- 
ively want to, but it was taken for granted 
he could help. John, who had known 
little or nothing of a home, brought busi- 
ness methods into it, so far as his share 
went. We had the first gas range in town, 
and everything in the way of really useful 
household inventions. A good many of 
them are that only in name. We bought 
supplies by the quantity, not by driblets. 
We studied foods and how to simplify 
whenever possible, without parting with 
any legitimate pleasure of the table. We 
loved camping out, and each boy in turn 
learned camp cookery and could be trusted 
to turn out a savory and appetizing meal. 
Each one took care of his own room, or 
his share of it, for all had separate beds, 
and they did what they saw their father 
do—took off the bed clothes and aired 
them before the open windows, and after 
breakfast ran up for the grand bed-mak- 
ing, which ended now and then in a pil- 
low fight and no harm done. 

‘‘Naturally, there was baby-tending for 
all the chinks, but they were a loving, 
helpful little tribe, and each new arrival 
welcome. There was never any formal 
teaching. My young sister, a kinder- 
ygartner, was mother’s helper for some 
years, and so labor was lightened, but a 
vood deal of the time we had no maid, 
because they were not only difficult to get, 
but often despised training. Each child 
had a detined share, and learned how not 
to make Only one of them ever 
seemed to have the boy impulse to throw 


work, 


down and scatter, and he reformed in pure 
shame at his own tendency. as 

“They delighted in cooking, and were 
that they economized labor, 
strength and utensils. 
ir., telling me one day that he had made 


taught 
! remember Jolin, 


tree things and only had a pan, acup,a 
spoon and a knife to wash. The three 
things proved to be some biscuit, a little 
cookies and a loaf of ginger- 
bread, a cooking the next 
brother, who was going off for a day or 
two of camping with a boy friend. 

“Sufficient sewing came in the same 
way. Each boy darned his own stockings, 
and we made an evening of it, their father 
darning his while I read aloud to them — 
a total reversal of orthodox methods. 
Other boys wondered and laughed and 
asked questions, and presently mine were 
teaching them camp cookery, for all far 
Western men expect to have something to 
do with ranch or mining districts, and to 
be at one time or another beyond the 
reach of women’s help. 

‘‘Women shake their heads—that is, the 
women who do not see what it means. 


batch of 
lesson to 





Even I, who did, doubted at moments if I 
were not making my boys less manly. 
“But I have no need to doubt ever 
again. They are all tall, strong, happy 
creatures, as happy a family as I have 


degrees in the two years in which we were | ever seen, and so far from repelling other 


boys that our sitting-room is really a sort 
of eclubroom, and John announces at 
times that he intends to buy a house for 
his own use, since there is no room for 
him in the present one. 

“The school life, of course, meant less 
time, but all that also arranged itself, and 
now as college takes the older ones, the 
little girls and the brother next them are 
in the field, and count housekeeping the 
only real living. They all had a course 
at the manual training school. John is 
the author of that Morris table. They all 
draw readily, in short, use their hands and 
brains together. Our plan never seems to 
produce general confusion, as one might 
think. The boys took pride in making a 
science of all their work, and we have al- 
ways said that any genuine codéperation 
would make all science its handmaid. 
Each one of us knew the meaning of a 
home — its exactions, its satisfactions. 
Each one sought to make things easier. 
We worked together. It was often hard, 
yet always easy, for we kept side by side, 
and always rewarded ourselves for any 
specially strenuous job, well done, by a 
new book or some expedition together. 

‘‘Now you see why my solution of part 
of the domestic problem is in making the 
map co-worker with the woman—always 
where it is a question of muscle—and in 
so training the boy that he does his share 
naturally, even involuntarily. My oldest 
boy will soon be married, and will take 
this principle into his own home, ‘Home- 
cookery’ places that already give us here 
a good bill of fare at a surprisingly small 
advance on cost, are helpers on the cook- 
ing side, and precursors of the public 
kitchens tocome. But the private kitch- 
en has its own place. Nobody need fear 
the abolition of the real home. 

“If there is any regret, it is that we can- 
not do it all over again, for they were 
happy years. But then each one is better 
than the last. And when this thought 
that has helped us so is part of the gen- 
eral thought, why then I think will come 
the ‘organization of the world’—the fed- 
eration of the whole world in the brother- 
hood that wipes out war for world and 
household alike, and makes all work the 
happiness it was meant to be and will be.”’ 
—Congreyationalist. 





—_?- 


BRIGHT CUBAN TEACHERS. 





Of the sixty Cuban school teachers who 
have begun a two years’ course at the 
New York State Normal School at New- 
paltz, Principal Doremus Scudder declares 
he never had so eager, interesting and con- 
genial a group of pupils. Besides book- 
learning and the English languages, their 
instruction includes cooking, keeping a 
house clean and other domestic arts, 
weaving, carpentry and such practical in- 
dustries as will grow out of their home 
environment; gymnastics to correct their 
weak muscles and “short wind,’’ and the 
vital art of amusement for their leisure 
hours. One of the girls, in a fleeting mo- 
ment of discouragement over all she had 
to learn, recently exclaimed: ‘‘Our broth- 
ers who gave their lives for Cuba did not 
begin to suffer as we who are living for 
Cuba!”’ 





-_-o-- 


A SKELETON WEDDING. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedle, in her new book, 
‘*Mexico as I Saw It,’’ says: 

“Skeleton weddings were customary in 
southern Mexico until four years ago, 
when they were prohibited by the magis- 
trate. These weddings took place on All 
Souls’ Day, the day of prayer for departed 
souls, or rather began then, and usually 
lasted a week. Oaxaca was a great place 
for these gruesome performances. <A wo- 
man’s skeleton was dressed up as a bride, 
with the skull showing; the bridegroom 
was placed at the altar-rails beside her, in 
full wedding attire, and they were accom- 
panied by other skeletons, dressed as In- 
dians or monks. The idea was that ‘in 
the midst of life we are in death,’ and the 
populace prayed all round these weird 
figures, and, in some of the churches, 
food and sweets were brought for the 
skeletons. It was a great occasion, when 
every one called on every one else, drank 
wine, and ate cakes.”’ 


WOMEN AS DESIGNERS. 

Mrs. Florence E. Cory, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., was the pioneer in carpet designing 
for women. She began by unraveling 
carpets to learn their structure, later went 
to Cooper Institute to study designing, 
then spent six weeks in a carpet factory, 
and in 1881 founded the New York School 
of Industrial Art and Technical Design 
for Women. ai 

At present, says the Chicago Post, many 
women are engaged in the work. Miss 








Anna Lent, a student in Mrs. Cory’s 
school, is a practical designer of textile 
fabrics for Catlin & Co., manufacturers in 
New York. 


Cheney Brothers, the well- | 


| 





known silk manufacturers, employ one | 


woman designer and purchase 
from other women. Two graduates from 
the Art Institute, Miss Burrill and Miss 
Dean, design Turkish and Japanese rugs 
for Marshall Field & Co. ‘The Krayle 
Company of decorators is composed of a 
number of young women — Miss Ida 
Burgess, interior decorator; Miss Julia 
Bracken, sculptor and carver in wood; 
Mrs. C, Ceuter, worker in leather, and 
Miss Christia M. Reade, designer in 
stained glass and metals, who is also 
famous for her book plates. Practical 
designing offers work to women with 
original ideas and technical skill. 


-_--— 


NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 

Many points of interest in regard to the 
reformation of criminals were brought out 
at the recent meeting of the National 
Prison Association, held in Kansas City. 
In his annual address, President Otis Ful- 
ler, of the Wardens’ Association, touched 
an important aspect of prison reform when 
he denounced ‘political brigands and 
ward heelers.’’ He said: “I refer now 
to the political brigandage which is still 
prevalent in a few States—the brigandage 
which ruthlessly seizes not only the pris- 
ons, but all the other public institutions, 
and holds them for political ransom. 
Honest, efficient, wise, and humane prison 
management cannot reach its highest 
stage of development until the out- 
raged taxpayer and the humanitarian 
take the ward heeler by the throat.’’ The 
only way to reach the ward heeler is 
through the ballot; but a large part of 
the taxpayers and the majority of the 
humanitarians have no vote. 


—=——- 


THE HAWAIIAN SCANDAL. 


We are requested to publish the follow- 
ing article, which appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Friend for October: 

The object of this paper is to repel cer- 
tain aspersions against the present gov- 
ernment of Hawaii, which have been pub- 
lished by Miss Jessie Ackerman and 
widely circulated in the Uaited States. 

In a recent letter to the WomAN’s Jouk- 
NAL, Miss Ackerman, writing from Japan, 
uses the tollowing expressions: ‘Three 
hundred women have now at least the 
right to claim their bodies as their own 
personal property, and to withdraw from 
what became a State fostered ‘industry.’ ”’ 
. “The ofticials of the Territory, who 
are probably as corrupt a set of men as 
ever bartered public morals for a price, 
ete.’’ 

I have no doubt that Miss Ackerman is 
entirely sincere in these expressions. But 
I wish to assert that she has been entirely 
misled, and has made accusations which 
are quite untrue. There has been no 
‘‘State-fostering’’ of the “industry.’’ The 
leading officials of the Territory are not 
‘“‘corrupt,’’ but are men of eminent per- 
sonal and political purity. They have 
never taken any ‘‘price’’ for the ‘barter- 
ing of public morals’? which is charged. 
Every one of the offences alleged is abso- 
lutely untrue, 

What are the facts in the case? Hono- 
lulu is a large sea-port, frequented by a 
great transient population of seamen and 
travellers, and, in later years, of soldiers. 
There is also a resident population of 
white, native, and Asiatic males, who are 
at least fifty per cent. in excess of the fe- 
males. Most of these men are determined 
to gratify their dominant appetites, Four- 
fifths of the females of Honolulu are of 
Polynesian and Asiatic races, upon whom 
considerations of chastity have slight 
weight. Now with so much fire and so 
much tinder, is any man such a fool as to 
suppose that the suppression of the evil 
traffic is within the limits of possibility? 
It is not. 

The problem of the government is how 
best to regulate and restrict it. None of 
your great cities make any attempt to 
suppress it. There is more or less regu- 
lation of it by the police. In Hawaii, for 
forty years there has been a_ practical 
licensing of the foul traflic under medical 
inspection. ‘The present government in- 
herited that system from the monarchy, 
and did not change it. One of our ablest 
and purest men maintains that it is the 
best system available. The officials have 
been absolutely honest in pursuing that 
course. Whether they have been wise, is 
of course open to question, 

Of late years the traflic has fallen chiefly 
into the hands of Japanese procurers or 
masters, and their female victims, who 
are ‘‘slaves’’ only so far as their moral 
debility renders them such. During some 
recent years, the traffic was* conducted 
mainly in the slums of Chinatown, within 
one-fourth mile of the post-office. Being 
spread over considerable area, there were 
many grievous abuses and oppressions be- 
yond the reach of the police. The burn- 
ing of Chinatown, one year and a half 
ago, scattered those brothels all over the 
city, where they became an insufferable 
nuisance to the decent residents. 

What happened then is that certain 
private parties erected stockades and bar- 
racks in the district of Iwilei, one mile 
from the post-office. There the whole 
traffic was concentrated. The police gave 
it especial supervision and maintained 
order. The inmates occupied the barracks 
only two-thirds of the night, living else- 
where. They were in ‘‘slavery’’ only as 
most of their class in American cities live 
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in a species of slavery, which is voluntary. 
Altogether, it was of course a most foul 
and vile condition of things. The vice of 
the city was concentrated into a small 
area. 
observed it with most natural horror. A 
year earlier she might have passed amid 
the same amount of vice in Chinatown, 
and scarcely have perceived it ‘To-day 
she might traverse verious slums of the 
city and not perceive the same vice, which 
is now widely distributed through the 
city by the abolition of the Iwilei stock- 
ade. 

She rejoices in that abolition, and her 
own part in it. If the actual traflic and 
its horrible pollutions had been at all 
diminished, there would be more reason 
to rejoice. The truth seems to be that 
those evils are only being more widely 
disseminated. Yet Honolulu is not a 
Sodom, any more than Boston or Phila- 
delphia. We have many “righteous men,”’ 
and not least among these are our excel- 
lent Governor S. B. Dole, and many who 
are associated with him. 

We willingly print the foregoing letter, 
as a matter of fair play. If it be true 
that the State regulation of vice has exist- 
ed in Hawaii for forty years, that fact 
relieves the present Territorial officials 
from the discredit of having inaugurated 
it. But they undeniably extended it, and 
made it so much more elaborate and con- 
spicuous that attention was drawn to the 
matter, public opinion in the United 
States was aroused, pressure was brought 
to bear from Washington, and the I wilei 
stockade was abolished. 

The writer of the communication in the 
Friend says that under such conditions as 
exist in Honolulu, vice cannot be wholly 
suppressed, Probably not. The question 
is not whether vice shall be completely 
suppressed, but whether it shall be 
licensed and protected by the State. 
Wherever prostitution is erected by law 
into a legitimate business, it comes to be 
looked upon in a wholly different light 
from that in which it is regarded else- 
where. The public conscience in relation 
to it becomes completely deadened. It 
will continue to exist while social condi- 
tions are what they are; but it should 
exist as an outlaw, and not as a 
petted and cherished child of the govern- 
ment. 

The correspondent of the Friend asserts 
that the the Iwilei stuckade 
were not slaves except in the 
which women of their calling may be said 
to be slaves everywhere. But this is not 
true. Not only Judge Humphreys, but 
Judge Morris M. Estee, and Mr. Victor 
H. Olmstead, who was appointed a Spe- 
cial Investigator to look into the condi- 
tions at [wilei and report to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, are clear and emphatic 
on this point. All three laid stress upon 
the fact that the system pursued at I wilei, 
under the direct sanction of the Territo- 
rial government, was a violation not only 
of the laws against immorality, procuring, 
and solicitation to vice, but also of the 
law against slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude. Mr. Olmstead, in his report to the 
Honorable Commission of Labor, dated 
from Honolulu, Feb. 28, 1901, says: 


women in 


sense ith 


A system of slavery more absolute and 
despotic than ever existed in the United 
States is in existence, with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of the Territorial au- 
thorities, and under their official protec 
tion. It is a legalized institution for 
female prostitution, the unhappy inmates 
of which are held in the most hopeless 
bondage, subject to barter and sale, under 
the complete control and disposition of 
their owners. 


Mr. Olmstead denounced Iwilei in terms 
even more scathing, if possible, than those 
used by Judge Humphreys, The corre- 
spondent of the Friend intimates that the 
women could not be slaves, since they did 
not live in the stockade. Mr. Olmstead 
said in his report: 

The slaves are domiciled in other sec- 
tions of the city by their masters, who 
closely guard them, and bring them in 
herds to the stockade every evening. 

In conclusion Mr. Olmstead said: 

It may be possible that the stockade 
system, under medical and police supervi- 
sion, is the best and safest method of 
dealing with the social evil. Be this as 
it may, there is no palliation or excuse 
conceivable for the slavery that is endured 
by the unfortunate purveyors to man’s 
lust; for the absolute and unrestricted 
ownership that is exercised over these 
poor creatures by their soulless and avari- 
cious masters; for their purchase and 
sale as cattle; fur the nameless and unpun- 
ished cruelties they are compelled to en- 
dure without hope of relief or redress; for 
the open and flagrant violation of the U. 
S. Constitution prohibition of slavery or 
involuntary servitude. 

Judge Estee, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury in April, 1901, used language equally 
strong. 

The correspondent of the Friend omits 
to mention the fact that at least two of 
the directors of the corporation which 
built the Iwilei stockade and made money 
out of it, held high official positions in the 
Territory. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the abolition of the Iwilei stockade has 
meant the abolition of the State regula- 
tion of vice in Hawaii. If not, vigorous 
action should be taken to this end. It is 


unjust to apply to vicious women com. 
pulsory medical measures that are not 


| applied to vicious men, and the results in 


There Miss Ackerman visited and | 


Paris and elsewhere show that the sys- 
tem wholly fails to protect the public 
health, 

The correspondent of the Friend says 
the same amount of vice now exists in 


| Honolulu, but that one might pass through 





the slums and fail to perceive it. ‘This is 
at least less bad than the former system. 
of which Mr. Olmstead wrote: 

The slave-pen is regarded as one of the 
unique and interesting institutions of 
Honolulu. It is visited by all classes of 
society, and by representatives of all na- 
tionalities; strangers and tourists coming 
to Honolulu are taken to the stockade and 
conducted through its thoroughfares by 
respectable people. ; 


=> - 


SO NERVOUS! 





‘But I’m so nervous! I’m impatient 
with Lulu, but I can’t help it. She is 
such a fractious child.” 

“Perhaps Lulu is fractious because her 
mother is nervous. Do you ever try hard 
for self-control? Only the mother who 
can rule her moods, her voice, her temper, 
can gave equable and gentle children.” 

‘‘When you feel as if you could fly out 
of your skin, for you can’t keep still, and 
you don’t know what’s the matter, how 
are you to control yourself?”’ 

**A good plan is to sit perfectly, abso- 
lutely, movelessly still for a few moments. 
Don’t speak, don’t frown, don’t give way 
to any twitching and gesticulating. Re- 
fuse to speak loudly, or to scold. Think 
whether you are not overworking. Half 
the nervous misery in the world is direct- 
ly due to being overwrought and never 
really rested. Dare to be lazy and to let 
things go. Get into the sunshine, And 
do not storm at Lulu, poor child.’’—Mar- 
garet Sangster, in Christian Herald. 


—_?— a 


GIRL CLERK HAD TO GO. 

The N. Y. Sun says: ‘Miss Daisy Bliss 
worked only one day as clerk for the City 
Council committee rooms in the City Hall 
of Chicago. She was appointed by City 
Clerk Loefiler on Monday morning, and 
was removed Tuesday because the city 
fathers could not stand a woman hearing 
the heart to heart talks which take place 
in the committee rooms. Hitherto the 
job has been held by a man stenographer. 
The Aldermen used to stroll in, talking in 
sulphurous and other sorts of ways, and 
the stenographer did not mind it. But 
when Miss Bliss appeared at the desk 
there was a quiet which threatened to be- 
come explosive any minute. Alderman 
Martin wanted to know whether he could 
not converse in a broad way with a friend 
without being ‘called down.’ Alderman 
John J. Brennan said he would not stand 
it, Alderman Conlon did not like it, Alder- 
man Cullerton looked askance, and so to- 
gether they all went for the City Clerk. 
Loefller put a man of the name of Harrah 
on the job this morning.”’ 

Gail Hamilton said, “If men are too 
bad to vote with women, they are too 
bad to vote for women.’’ If the alder- 
men of Chicago are men whose habitual 
daily talk is such that a woman cannot be 
allowed to hear it, they certainly are not 
fit men to be responsible for the welfare 
of all the women and children in Chicago. 





——— 


THE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN. 

Of the woman who has become self-sup- 
porting, Mary H. Krout writes in the 
Home Magazine: 

‘*The three most active enemies of wom- 
en who have had the temerity to become 
self-supporting are the incompetent man, 
the selfish, conservative woman and the 
naturalized foreigner. The first says: 
‘Working women are taking the bread out 
of men’s mouths,’ The second maintains 
that woman has all the rights she needs, 
and that it is unfeminine to seek occupa- 
tion outside the home. 

‘‘As to the protesting foreigner, him 
especially who has taken upon himself 
the thankless task of making American 
women over after the pattern of the Euro 
pean grande dame or peasant —the one a 
chattel, the other a beast of burden—he 
will have his labor for his pains. 

‘In short, having proved her efficiency 
and trustworthiness in the work assigned 
her, the business woman is a fixed institu- 
tion that can never be relegated to obliv- 
ion. One might as well talk of setting 
back the rising sun, or interrupting any 
other of the ordained processes of na- 
ture. ... 

‘Instead of being a menace to the fu- 
ture of the home, the industrial independ- 
ence of women is the strongest guaranty 
not only of its perpetuation, but of its re- 
habilitation, since women profitably em- 
ployed will not surrender their independ- 
ence from any but the one right motive; 
and it will measurably solve the divorce 
problem, in that it will lessen the number 
of ill-advised marriages.’ 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There is an old Spanish saying that a 
quarrel needs two to begin it, but only one 
to end it. 

Mrs. Margaret Kerr Cunningham, of 
Detroit, has left nearly al! of her estate of 
$30,000 to public charities. 

More than 100 students at Nortlhwest- 
ern University have been ‘‘conditioned”’ 
because they cannot spell. 

Child slavery in New Jersey? Examine 
the records and see if the owners have 
been incorporated.— Detroit Free Press. 


If women ever get to vote in Nebraska, 
it is not difficult to see the finish of Ed- 
ward Rosewater as a factor in politics.— 
Denver News. 

Anna Eliza Whitney, of Lancaster, 
Mass., has given to Bolton, Mass., of 
which she was a former resident, $10,000 
for a public library. 

A hen can speak seventeen words, a 
rooster only seven. This is the assertion 
of a Wisconsin woman who has been so 
sucessful a poultry-raiser that State boards 
of agriculture employ her as a lecturer. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story, ‘‘The 
Making of a Marchioness,’’ has been ex- 
panded by the author into an account of 
Miss Emily Fox-Seton’s married life, and 
the complete story is now current in 
England. 

The mill girls at the South Side of Ha- 
zleton, Pa., have forsworn all luxuries 
and will contribute the money they for 
merly spent for candy, etc., to the main- 
tenance of a night school, which they 
will attend in order to get an education. 

Lady Catherine Jane Carew, grand- 
mother of the present Baron Carew, has 
just died at Woodstowns, Waterford, aged 
104 years. She was a guest at the famous 
Brussels ball on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo, and was a noted beauty at the 
court of Louis Philippe. 

Canada has been praying for immigrants, 
but now when a chance offers it is accept- 
ed with reluctance. Some 300 Scotch 
lassies have invaded Yarmouth, the home 
of the “‘bloater,’’ for work in the herring- 
curing, but instead of a welcome, an un- 
gallant but vain attempt at repulse greet- 
ed them, on the ground that the native 
labor of the town would suffer. 


The Empress Dowager of China has 
issued an edict eulogizing Li Hung Chang, 
and ordering the erection of a memorial 
arch near his birthplace. It decrees that 
the rank of Marquis, conferred upon the 
eldest son of the late Chinese statesman, 
shall descend through twenty-three gen- 
erations, and confers high rank upon his 
other sons. 

Western Kansas editors have a unique 
way of prodding up delinquent subscrib- 
ers, as this will indicate: ‘If you have 
frequent headaches, dizziness, fainting 
spells, accompanied by chills, cramps, 
corns, bunions, chilblains, epilepsy and 
jaundice, it is a sign you are not well, but 
are liable to die any minute, Pay your 
subscription a year in advance, and thus 
make yourself solid for a good obituary.”’ 
Kansas City Journal. 

Switzerland presents an object lesson in 
the practical applications of scientific 
principles Geneva now derives all the 
electricity it requires for public and pri- 
vate lighting and the traction of its cars 
from the impetus of the Rhone as it rushes 
out of Lake Leman, and there is still left 
an enormous amount of power unused, 
Electric railways and lighting everywhere 
are supplied by the innumerable water- 
falls; while heat and power to an incalcu- 
lable extent can be derived from the same 
source.—Springfield Republican. 

The country is gradually awakening to 
the barbarity of live-pigeon shooting. So 
much opposition has been aroused in New 
York that the American handicap will not 
again be held in that city. Though pro- 
hibitory legislation has not been enacted 
in New York State, it is expected during 
the winter. The Chicago Tribune declines 
the honor of the handicap for that city, 
saying: ‘‘Let the event goelsewhere. The 
hands of these prospective guests have 
shed innocent blood, and Chicago will not 
care to grasp them in her own. This 
pigeon-shooting is nota hunt; itis an exe- 
cution. It has few elements of sport in 
it. The birds are released from the traps 
only to be butchered.”’ 

Laura Gregg’s article on ‘‘Embalmed 
Milk for Nebraska Babies’’ leads Horlick’s 
Food Company, of Racine, Wis., to call 
attention to their product, as a resource 
for parents who cannot get wholesome 
milk for their children. They say that 
Horlick’s Malted Milk contains 50 per 
cent. of the best milk, ‘“‘produced with the 
greatest care and an experience of thirty 
years of practical and theoretic atten- 
tion, and with competent attendants, 
doctors, and veterinary surgeons, to attain 
the desired end.’’ The same company 
has now invented some malted milk tab- 
lets flavored with chocolate, of which 
they have obligingly sent samples to Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
|cannot reach the seat of the 


take internal remedies. 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 


the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces, The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 


Send for testimonials free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props.,Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


BerorE THE Dawn. AStory of Russian 
Life. By Pimenoff Noble. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1901. Price, $1.50. 


This is an interesting narrative, intend- 
ed as a picture of Russian life. It repre- 
sents a great nation living in dull content- 
ment under an ofticial despotism which 
discourages every effort to break the po- 
litical and ecclesiastical routine. The 
hero and heroine of the tale are students 
whose minds have been enlightened and 
who in consequence fall under suspicion, 
arrest and banishment. The scenes of 
the story are St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Southern Russia, and Siberia. The char- 
acters described are various and pictur- 
esque. Asin all Russian stories, the tone 
is sad and gloomy. The men and women 
who seek to enlighten and reform their 
fellows are conscious of impending ruin 
and live and work under a species of night- 
mare, Meanwhile we see passing before 
us an animated multitude of men and wom- 
en, young and old, rich and poor, cultured 
and ignorant, radical and conservative, su- 
perstitious and agnostic, merchants, bank- 
ers, soldiers, officials, peasants, laborers, 
students, servants, nurses, actresses, 
housewives, authors, conspirators, spies, 
—a motley throng, representative of the 
strange conglomerate of Russian life. We 
have gaiety and gloom, love and jealousy, 
daring adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes, but at the close the lovers find re- 
spite from danger in the peaceful atmos- 
phere of hospitable London. H. B. B, 


By Frank Oliver Hall, 
& Co, 


ComMON PEOPLE, 
D. D. Beston: James H. West 
1901. Price, $1.00, 


“On a certain occasion, Abraham Lin- 
coln overheard some one say: ‘isn’t Lin- 
coln a common - looking fellow?’ His 
comment was: ‘Evidently the Almighty 
must like us common-looking fellows, or 
He wouldn’t have made so many of us,’”’ 
These familiar talks on home, work, play, 
study, church, politics, neighbors, etc., 
are in sympathetic touch with the 
thoughts and needs and hopes of the 
Twentieth Century. 

There is no country in the world where 
homes are so common and so happy as in 
America. This is because wealth is more 
equally distributed in this country than 
elsewhere; more families have an income 
of from one to five thousand dollars a 
year, Not in the palaces of the rich or 
the hovels of the poor can be found the 
domestic enjoyments. The average home, 
the home of the ‘‘plain people,’’ is better 
in America than anywhere else in the 
world, 

In no large city in America is there so 
high a standard of average comfort as in 
Boston, Yet there are thirty thousand 
people living in Boston to-day amid con- 
ditions pronounced ‘‘bad’? by the Board 
of Health; living in tenement houses 
amid unsightly and unsanitary surround- 
ings; living amid unconquerable dirt; 
living where the odor of rumshops and 
the hideous noise of the street—oaths, 
ribald songs and drunken laughter,— 
come floating into the window every time 
it is opened. There is a whole community 
of fifteen thousand people in one locality 
without a single private bath tub. There 
are thousands upon thousands of children 
whose only playground is the streets and 
the doorsteps of saloons, The greatest 
public benefactor, the purest patriot, and 
the sincerest lover of his kind is he or she 
who creates for such people conditions 
that shall make a real home possible. 

The above are extracts from the chapter 
entitled “Common People at Home,”’ 
Then follow ‘Common People at Work,”’ 
at Play, at Study, in Politics, at Church, 
as Neighbors, and lastly as ‘Climbing.”’ 
It is plain, practical common sense and 
philanthropy throughout. Let all read it 
who desire to make the world better. 

H. B. B. 


As tne Goose Futes. Written and illus- 


trated by Katharine Pyle. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1901. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a book of fairy tales for chil- 
dren. A little girl gets behind the book- 
case and beyond the wall. She finds five 
little pigs and a goat. She soars on the 
back of a white gander up into cloudland, 
and visits the house of the seven little 
dwarfs. Then she meets the great gray 
wolf, finds the magic lamp, enters Blue- 
beard’s house, and flies beyond the mist 
to the house of the queerbodies. After 
making acquaintance with Princess Golden- 
hair, the little girl puts her ear to a golden 
wall and straightway she was back in the 
home with her mother. Children will 
listen entranced to this wonderful nar- 
rative, and cry *‘More! give us more!”’ 





H. Bb. BL, 


disease. | 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
Hall’s Catarrh | 
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such wonderful results in curing Catarrh., ! 
| 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SOME STRANGE EGGS. 


BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER, 


Little Clay Reess lived in Florida, and 


Hall's | he had fine times on the beach near his 
It | home. 
was prescribed by one of the best physi-| sand, when up came a queer little object. 
cians in this country for years, and is a 


regular prescription. It is composed of | shell that bent and dented in Clay's fin- 


One day he was digging in the 
It was long and narrow, and had a tough 


gers. He could not make out what it 
was. So he ran to Cinda, his black nurse, 
and showed it to her. Cinda laughed. 

‘‘Lawsy, honey,” she said, ‘‘that air am 
er ‘gator’s aigg. Dig erway, an’ yer’ll 
done fin’ er heap mo’,”’ 

So Clay dug away lustily, and sure 
enough, up came more eggs with every 
shovelful of sand. Five times he filled 
his little bucket and carried them home 
to his mother, until twenty-five eggs lay 
in the box she gave him to put them in. 
That night, when Clay was in his white 
‘nightie’? and having his “loving time’’ 
with his mother, he asked: ‘“‘How came 
the eggs in the sand?” 

‘The mother ‘gator hid them there,” 
answered his mother, as she rocked and 
cuddled her little boy. 

‘Don’t the mother ‘gator cuddle her 
eggs like the mother hen does?” asked 
Clay. 

‘‘No, dear, she leaves them in the sand 
for the hot sun to hatch out.” 

‘Well, I fink the mother ‘gator is a 
very selfish thing!’’ cried Clay, sitting up 
in his indignation. 

“Oh, nv,’’ said his mother, smiling. 
‘That is her way of taking care of them— 
the way God taught her. She can’t cud- 
dle her eggs like the mother hen. She 
has no soft feathers, and her hard skin 
would break the eggs if she sat on them. 
The nice warm sand cuddles them, and 
the sun helps to hatch them out.”’ 

“Oh,”’ said Clay, nestling down again. 
“Poor mother ‘gator! I so sorry for her. 
How bad she must feel not to cuddle her 
eggs!” 

“She takes good care of them,” said 
his mother. ‘She often comes to look 
after her babies, and when they hatch 
out, she finds food for them, and will not 
let anything hurt them.” 

‘What would hurt them?” asked Clay, 
drowsily. 

‘*There are many animals who hunt for 
the eggs, and I have heard that the father 
*gator likes them, too, and eats them all 
up if he can find them.”’ 

“What an awful bad father!’ cried 
Clay, his sleepy eyes coming wide open 
again. ‘‘Poor baby ‘gators! I so sorry 
for them,”’ 

‘‘But their mother takes care of them, 
and will not let the father find them, if 
she can help it,’’ said Mother Reess, hug- 
ging her own little boy. 

“Will she go to look at her eggs to- 
morrow day?’’ asked Clay. 

‘I think she will,’’ said his mother, 

“Then I'll take them all back,’”’ mur- 
mured the sleepy little fellow. 

‘Poor mother ’gator—feel—bad’’—but 
Clay was off into dreamland, where 
mother alligator and her eggs were all 
forgotten, 

The box of eggs was put in a closet, 
and neither Clay or his mother thought of 
them again. A week later, Clay went to 
the closet for some toys, and heard a 
strange, rustling noise. He looked up, 
and saw a box on a shelf with the cover 
dancing up and down in a frantic manner. 

“Oh, mother!’ cried Clay, dancing up 
and down himself in excitement, ‘‘come 
here—quick! Here is a box—all alive!” 

His mother came running in, and there 
were a dozen tiny black snouts peeping 
out under the box cover. Before she 
could even scream, out popped a swarm 
of baby alligators and dropped down to 
the floor, where they scampered off in 
every direction. All the eggs had hatched, 
for the closet was behing a stove and the 
box in a warm place. 

Such a time as there was! Clay jumped 
up and down, screaming with glee, but 
his mother was screaming with fright, 
and she climbed on top of a table. to get 
out of the way of the alligators, who went 
running about, as if in a hurry to investi- 
gate this new, strange world in which 
they found themselves. Black Cinda 
came running in to see what was the 





matter, and she got up on a chair and | 


screamed, too. 
come in, they might have been perched 
there, screaming, yet. 

Then fora hunt! 


If Clay’s father had not | 


The baby alligators , 


hid under the furniture and burrowed un- | 


der the carpets, popping out of every hole 
and corner. It was nearly a week before 
the last one was caught. Father Reess 
shook three out of his boot one morning, 
and Mother Reess nearly had a fit when 
she pulled on her stocking and found one 
in the toe. As for Cinda, she spent the 
most of her time perched on chairs or 
tables and screaming, thinking everything 
she saw was an ailigator. 

But Clay was not afraid of them. He 
thought they were the cunningest of play- 





fellows, and begged hard to keep them 
all. But when his mother told him that 
the mother ’gator would want her babies, 
he consented to have them taken to the 
beach, His father let him keep six, and 
made a pen for them in the back yard, 
with a small tank of water in it. Here 
Clay played with them, and they became 
very tame and seemed to know their little 
master. He was often seen with the 
whole lot swarming all over him, but his 
mother could not bear to touch the crea- 
tures, though Clay assured her that their 
way of running up his arm and poking 
their black snouts into his face was their 
way of loving him. He kept his pets for 
a year, then sharp, white teeth began to 
come in their big mouths, and his father 
thought they might become dangerous 
playfellows, so one night they all disap- 
peared and Clay never saw them again, 
If he had been on the beach next day, he 
might have seen six young alligators 
scampering about as if they did not know 
what to make of their strange surround- 
ings. I wonder if their mother knew 
them.— Congregationalist. 


—_-- =e ed 
HUMOROUS. 
Patient—What would you think of a 
warmer climate for me, doctor? 

Doctor—Good heavens, sir, that is just 
what I am trying to save you from!— 
Punch. 


Old Ludy (to district visitor)—It’s my 
‘ead that’s been troublin’ me so, miss, 
but the doctor he says, ‘You take these 
*ere pills and you'll soon shake it off.’’— 
Punch, ‘ 


Tenderfoot (on Texas ranch)—I should 
think it would be a lot of trouble fora 
man to pick out his own cattle from 
among so many. 

Cowboy—Oh, that’s an easy matter. The 
trouble begins when he picks out some 
other man’s cattle! See?—Chicaqgo News. 


Elsie—All right. We'll 
opera, and I’ll be the boss. 

Willie—No, you can’t. It takes a man 
to be the manager. 

Elsie—Oh, you may be the manager, but 
I'll be what they call the bella-donna.-- 
Philadelphia Press. 


‘*Teacher says that ‘boom’ can’t be com- 
pared,’’ said the little one, 

‘‘Can it?’’ asked her mother. 

‘Why, of course,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Pos- 
itive, boom; comparative, boomer; super- 
lative, boomerang.” 


play grand 


‘*T am afraid,’’ said a certain small boy’s 
mother, ‘‘that you are overeating. Aren’t 
you alittle apprehensive?”’ 

‘*No,’’ was the answer, after due delib- 
eration. ‘I’m not afraid. You know 
ladies are naturally timid.’’— Washington 
Star. 


Sharpe—On his birthday before their 
marriage she gave him a book entitled, ‘*A 
Perfect Gentleman.”’ 

Whealton—Any change after a year of 
married life? 

Sharpe—Yes; on his last birthday she 
gave him a book entitled, ‘‘Wild Animals 
I Have Met.’’—Chicago News. 


A Chicago man who often had to stand 
up in crowded street cars decided to make 
a protest. He called at the office one day, 
and expressed his sentiments in vigorous 
terms. 

‘“‘Who are you, that you come here and 
talk to us like that?’’ asked one of the 
officers of the corporation. ‘*Are you one 
of the stockholders?”’ 

**No, sir!’’ he thundered. 
the strap-holders!’’ 


‘I’m one of 


An English officer, exceedingly unpop- 
ular with the men, was coming home one 
evening, when he slipped and fell into 
deep water. He was rescued with diffi- 
culty by a private in his regiment. The 
officer was profuse in expressions of grat- 
itude, and asked his preserver how he 
could reward him, 

‘The best way,’’ said the soldier, ‘tis to 
say nothing about it.”’ 

‘But why?” asked the officer in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Because,’’ was the blunt reply, ‘‘if 
the other fellows knew I'd pulled you out, 
they’d chuck me in. ’ 
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Wickoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
81 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON, 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! ia 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


aes examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all ecpersments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 2ist St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 
15 EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bota GEN Kb AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness. to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S, Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mase. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER %0, 1901. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASS. SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Dec. 3, 








at3 P.M. The election of officers, the con- | 
sideration of names of candidates to be en- | 


dorsed for election on the Boston School 
Board, and other business will be considered 
S. A. P. DickerMAN, Secretary. 


= ---—- 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





Believing that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and that it is our sacred duty to aid 
in securing ‘‘the blessings of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” for all (which 
blessings inhere in the basic principles of 
equality of opportunity and inclusive human- 
itarianism), members of the [illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association are hereby called to 
convene in executive session for the discus- 
sion of plans for effective action for the pro- 
motion of such principles. The growing 
sentiment in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women citizens of the United States, result- 
ant from the marked decrease in crime in the 
four States where equality of civil rights and 
responsilities has been secured by women 
(notably in Wyoming), is manifest in the 
special suffrage departments of many organ- 
izations, and a special feature of this session 
will be reports from such co-workers. 

Members resident in remote parts of the 
State, who may be unable to attend in per- 
son, are urged to send written suggestions 
upon the following questions: 

1. Are the citizens of Illinois, resident in 
your district, ready to work for the election 
of Representatives to our next Legislature 
who will agree to take action as to woman’s 
constitutional right to vote for Presidential 
electors, or in relation to some other form of 
woman suffrage? 

2. Are the people of your district ready to 
petition for a ‘Child and Home” department 
in our government, through whose agency 
the conditions of child-labor, the sanitary 
and other interests of home, may properly be 
made subjects for the consideration of the 
Federal Cabinet, the holder of such portfolio 
to be a woman ? 

3. How can we co-operate with the teach- 
ers cf our public schools in securing the in- 
struction of all children concerning the 
foundation principles of justice, mercy, truth 
and love? And how can we best unite with 
the patriotic citizens who are asking for the 
use of our public school buildings, when not 
needed for school purposes, as centres of 
instruction for the people? 

Public sessions, to which all friends are 
cordially invited, will be held Friday, Dec. 
6, 1001, at 2 P. M. and 8 P. M., in the parlors 
of the Woman’s Club, Evanston, [il. Ex- 
ecutive session Saturday, Dec.7, at 10 A. M., 
1412 Judson Avenue. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Mr. C. O. Boring, and others. 

EvizaABETH M. Boynton HARBERT, 

S. Grace NICHOLS, President. 

Secretary. 





THANKSGIVING FOR WOMEN. 


Women have many grounds for Thanks- 
giving in common with men. Our daily 
life is renewed from hour to hour, as the 
result of a wonderful temporary adjust- 
ment and balance of the tremendous forces 
of nature. These forces are ever at work 
to change the constitution of the universe. 
Since last Thanksgiving Day astronomers 
tell us that the sun, which is the immedi- 
ate source of all earthly existence, has 
cooled appreciably and shrunk a mile in 
its diameter. That process, ever contia- 
uing, will some day put an end to all 
human life. Let us be thankful that for 
is and our children sunrises and sunsets, 
winter and summer, seedtime and har- 
vest,—all the great material conditions of 
this living, breathing world—still con- 
tinue practically unimpaired. 

As a part of the American people, wom- 
en have special causes for thanksgiving. 
\s Ida Husted Harper points out in the 
New York Sunday Sun, ‘There is no one 
class of people who have as much to be 
thankful for as American women on this 
first Thanksgiving Day of the new century. 
For the Indians there is no future but ex- 
termination. For the Negroes a hard and 
prolonged struggle igs still ahead. For the 
illiterate immigrant the hill which must 
be surmounted is long and steep. But 
for the American woman the Promised 
Land spreads out fair and beautiful, and 
she has almost touched its border. She 
is thankful she was not born in those 
olden times when women had never so 
much as a glimpse of it. She is thankful 
above all else in the thought that, al- 
though she may never enter therein, her 
daughters and granddaughters will take 
possession for all time.” 

During the past year the women’s cause 
has steadily progressed. In [llinois, lowa, 


| counting of the votes. 


and Connecticut married mothers have 
been promoted to be equal legal guardians 
and custodians of their own children with 
their husbands—a rigbt only conceded as 
yet in eight States and not yet attained in 
Massachusetts. Woman's right as an 
American citizen to take part in her own 
government and in that of her country 
has been urged for the first time in the 
constitutional conventions of Alabama 
and Virginia. Many of our Western States 
are petitioning for Presidential suffrage 
and constitutional amendments. Best of 
all, women have shown throughout the 
country a deeper interest in politics. In 
Massachusetts the number of Boston 
women registering as voters for school 
committee has increased one third. In 
New York the success of the reform 


| party is largely due to the active partici- 


pation of women in the recent campaign. 
In Philadelphia women have been equally 
active, and would have been equally suc- 
cessful but for wholesale fraud in the 
The New York 
Journal of recent date contains a long 


| double-leaded editorial on the work of 


| 








women in the late campaign in that city. 
It moves that men turn over to women 
the job of reforming New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and concludes: “It would not 
be necessary for the women to vote or 
make speeches on the stump. If they 
merely said they were dead tired of the 
rotten conditions of public life that have 
made Pennsylvania a scandal to the whole 
country, that would probably put an end 
to the Quay idea.”’ 

‘Three of the Western States have wom- 
en in their Legislatures, three have wom- 
en State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, and the women county superin- 
tendents are too numerous to mention. 
Colorado elected between twenty and 
thirty this month—the returns are not all 
in. Six political parties in Arapahoe 
county (Denver) nominated Miss Herey 
for reélection. There are a number of 
county and city treasurers in the States 
where equal suffrage prevails. In Utah 
six towns have just elected women treas- 
urers; three women recorders, Ogden has 
elected a woman auditor.”’ 

These are surface indications of an in- 
creased respect for women which shows 
itself in manners even more than in laws. 
Just in proportion as women learn to take 
their own part and to work together, they 
win the respect and confidence of men, 
Laws are constantly being amended in 
their favor. The age-long, world-wide 
serfdom of women is being modified 
throughout the entire English-speaking 
peoples of Canadaand Australia. Thanks 
to women, the infernal stockade of Hawaii 
has ceased to exist, and the licensed vice 
of Manila is under investigation, and the 
partnership of Tammany with dens of in- 
famy has been arrested, Coéducation be- 
comes more general, notwithstanding the 
futile objections of a few eminent edu- 
cators. Women’s clubs multiply. More 
and more they engage in beneficent, social, 
and political activities. The question of 
woman suffrage is becoming more and 
more a subject of discussion in their as- 
semblies. 

The malign spirit of militarism has not 
yet succeeded in checking women’s ad- 
vance. The annexation of Oriental races, 
with their shocking disregard of the rights 
and interests of women, has roused A meri- 
can women to more active work for the 
amelioration of these relics of barbarism. 

The Nineteenth Century gave birth to 
the organized demand for equal suffrage; 
the Twentieth Century will witness its 
triumphant completion. Our four free 
States will become forty. Their one mil- 
lion population of men and women living 
to day as political equals, will be multi- 
plied a hundred fold, and the dream of 
Plato will be fulfilled in an impartial ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule and Declara- 
tion of Independence alike to women and 
tou men, H,. B. B, 





——- soe 


CO-EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

The advantages of coéducation are be- 
ginning to be perceived in Europe. 

In Baden and Wiirttemberg girls are 
henceforth to be admitted to the boys’ 
‘“‘oymnasiums,’’ i. e. preparatory schools, 
upon passing the required entrance exam- 
inations. 

At a recent convention of the public 
school teachers of Westphalia, the follow- 
ing resolutions on coéducation were 
adopted: 

1. The aim of the public school is the 
same for both sexes. 

2. Although the individual talents of the 
sexes are different and require different 
treatment, a one-sided cultivation of them 
may easily create an unnatural chasm be- 
tween boys and girls, so it seems desirable 
to educate them together. 

3. Another reason for coéducation in 
the public schools is that, although the 
two sexes will hold different positions in 
after life, yet life brings them face to face 
with the same problems. 

4. The different degree of interest taken 
in different branches by boys and girls 
may prove advantageous to both. 

5. The habit of daily association with 





the opposite sex tends to diminish the 
moral dangers of growing boys and girls. 

6. Coéducation is the most natural sys- 
tem, because it is most like education in 
the family. 

The public school teachers of Wiirttem- 
berg, at another meeting, declared that 
‘for the sake of a more advantageous or- 
ganization of the schools, small communi- 
ties should not found separate schools for 
boys and girls.”’ 

At the seventeenth General Assembly 
of the ‘‘Verein fur das Deutsche Midchen- 
schulwesen,’’ an address by Director 
Luthmer on coéducation and the higher 
education of women in general, was en- 
thusiastically applauded. His main points 
were: How can science,— which is sucha 
sublime advantage, which gives strength 
and life to all its followers,—injure wom- 
en? Does it injure a blind man to receive 
sight, a starving man to be given foud? 
Does not ‘tweak’? woman need education 
in science even more than men? Why 
should we always speak of the differences 
between men and women, and so seldom 
of what they have in common’? We are 
all human beings, with human failings 
and human virtues, and we all have to 
fight in the struggle for life. Then let us 
not fight against each other, or apart from 
each other, but unite our forces. Would 
not the coéducation of boys and girls be 
the best foundation for this? 





-_°- 
WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

A Los Angeles club that will entertain 
prominently during the biennial is the 
Ebell. Its beautiful club house will be 
open to every federated club woman dur- 
ing biennial week. This club house is in- 
teresting, not only from its architecture, 
which is that of a classic Greek temple, 
but from the fact that it was designed 
and built by a club woman, Mrs. Robert 
J. Burdette, president of the California 
Federation, and it was here that the State 
Federation was organized. Mrs. Burdette 
first came into prominence in the National 
Federation at the Milwaukee biennial, 
where she and her husband kept open 
house at California State headquarters. 
She is active and enthusiastic in club mat- 
ters, and is spoken of as a successor to 
Mrs. Lowe in-the national presidency. 
When the Ebell Club was considering 
whether to build or not, Mrs. Burdette 
decided to put up the club building at her 
own expense, and rent it to the club 
at a moderate rate, which she did. The 
Burdettes are suffragists, and Mr. Bur- 
dette has often in his humorous way 
shown up the absurdity of the objections. 

The Ebell Club belongs to a group of 
Ebell Clubs, inspired by and named fora 
man. Mrs. E. M. Gosse says in the Bos- 
ton Herald : 

A certain Dr. Ebell came travelling 
along the sunny Pacific coast one day, and 
stopped in Oakland. Here he pursuaded 
the cultured women living there to form 
a woman's club, and they named it for 
him, This Ebell Club of Oakland, which 
now numbers 400 members, with 18 study 
sections and departments, formed the pat- 
tern for many women's clubs along the 
Pacific coast, which not only copied its 
constitution but also adopted its name 

Although the California State Federa- 
tion is very young, there were no less 
than four flourishing federations in the 
State before the State Federation was 
formed. ‘There was the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Federation of Clubs, with its motto of 
‘First information, then reformation’’; 
there was the Congress of Women of the 
Pacific Coast, with its annual convention 
of a week; and the Federation of Societies 
of Southern California; and the Southern 
California Women’s Parliament, meeting 
yearly. It was easy, therefore, for the 
club women to form a State organization, 
and they came into the National Federa- 
ation with a State membership of 61 clubs 
and nearly 6,000 women. At the meeting 
for organization* at the Ebell club house 
in Los Angeles, 42 of the 61 clubs were 
represented, many of the women travel- 
ling hundreds of miles to register their 
clubs. 


The Connecticut State Federation, at 
its meeting last week in New Haven, con- 
sidered a number of important and serious 
subjects. Mr. Richard H, Dana and Prof. 
Henry Farnum spoke on ‘Civil Service 
Reform,’’ and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of 
New York, president of the Consumers’ 
League of that city, on ‘‘Woman’s Influ- 
ence in Industrial Conditions.’’ Mrs. 
George A. Jamison, of Bridgeport, gave 
the report of the committee on industrial 
conditions. On one evening the New 
Haven Civil Service Reform Association 
coéperated with the Federation. ‘'Edu- 
cation’? was considered, and addresses 
were given by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
on ‘*The Educational Work of the Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Alumnw,’’ and by 
Miss Celeste E. Bush, of Niantic, on ‘*The 
Critical Period in Connecticut History.” 
Another important topic was ‘‘Household 
Economics,’’ with an address by Mrs. 
Linda Hull Larned, of Syracuse, president 





of the National Household Economics 


Association. 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass., is planning to build a club house. 


The Woburn Club lately invited to a 
special meeting the Mayor, the school 
board, and the teachers. Of the New 
Bedford Club, 81 members have registered 
to vote for school committee. The Daugh- 
ters of Vermont considered school suf- 
frage at their last meeting. The Rox- 
burghe Club was addressed yesterday on 
“Our Public Schools’ by speakers from 
the Boston Public School Association, At 
the Mattapannock Club of South Boston, 
Mrs. Emily Fifield spoke on “Education 
and the Public Schools,’’ making an ear- 
nest plea for more interest in the subject. 


The Boston Political Class last Wednes- 
day had a paper and discussion on “The 
Recent Decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court on the Insular Cases.”’ 


The Woman’s Literary Union of Auburn 
and Lewiston, Me., has a membership of 
21 clubs. At its quarterly meeting last 
week it had a symposium on social and 
economic questions, The Rev. C. S. 
Cummings, of Auburn, spoke of the 
power of the woman’s club when brought 
to bear upon the solution of social prob- 
lems. There was also a discussion of 
social settlement work. 


The Louisiana State Federation, at its 
recent meeting in St. Charles, had a lively 
discussion over the question of joining 
the General Federation. Miss Agnes 
Morris, of Natchitoches, and Miss Lavinia 
Eagan, of Shreveport, spoke in the affirm. 
mative, while Mrs, 8S. Q. Hamilton, repre- 
senting the conservative spirit of the 
South, supported the negative. ‘‘We are 
not discussing the advantages of federa- 
tion,’ said Mrs, Hamilton, ‘‘we are con- 
fronting conditions. The point of view in 
the North is different from the point of 
view in theSouth regarding social equality. 
If the question of the color line comes up 
at the General Federation which is to meet 
at Los Angeles, the Southern clubs would 
meet with sure defeat.’ Mrs. Hamilton 
was first, last and always for conservative 
measures and not for an aggressive policy. 

Miss Agnes Morris maintained that the 
policy on the side of the affirmative was 
also pacific. She spoke of the great al- 
truistic movement pulsating through the 
world, the longing to do good to others, 
and the rush to ameliorate conditions 
which exist only because people are igno- 
rant and do net know a better way. Miss 
Morris said the enormous good accom- 
plished by the associated efforts of women 
must be appreciated. The highest good is 
not to bestow charity, but to help others 
to help themselves. 

Miss Eagan said the logieal development 
of the State Fedcration was union with the 
General Federation, Louisiana was behind 
other Southern States. {Georgia, with 
her usual enterprise, was abreast of them 
all. Louisiana, renowned for its culture, 
was not showing the standards of its best 
growtb. 

The vote stood nearly two to one in 
favor of joining the General Federation. 


The Local Council of Women of Rhode 
Island held its annual meeting Nov. 
25, at Grace Church Chapel, Providence. 
The Hon. T. W. Stockwell, State Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, Mrs. Sarah 
P. Clapp (for many years teacher at El- 
wyn, Pa.), the President of the Council, 
and others, held forth on “The Better 
Care of the Feeble-Minded in Our State.’’ 
Prof. J: Q. Dealey spoke on ‘‘The Feder- 
ation of Moral Forces.”’ 





Officers and members of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women held an 
informal reunion in Boston last week, at 
the house of the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Among those present were 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. H. L. T. 
Wolcott, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, and Dr. 
Devoll. It was a most enjoyable meeting, 
at which all sorts of entertaining reminis- 
cences were related about the early days 
of the A. A. W. A delicious lunch was 
served, after which the distinguished 
women present vied with one another in 
telling funny stories. The fun on this 
occasion proved that the strong-minded 
are able not only to work better than the 
weak-minded, but also to play better. 





Dr, G. Stanley Hall addressed the New 
England Women’s Club at its last meet- 
ing on ‘“*The Higher Education of Girls.’’ 
He presented some very sound ideas in 
regard to education, with others the 
soundness of which might be debatable. 
He spoke of women with tenderness and 
respect, but strongly deprecated giving 
girls the same education as boys. Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, Dr. Zakrzewska, and Miss 
Blackwell took part in the discussion that 
followed. Mrs. Cheney said that in her 
youth, when it was not the fashion to ed- 








ucate girls, young women suffered, some- 
times to the verge of insanity, for want of 
mental occupation. Dr. Zakrzewska did 
not believe that an education similar to 
that of boys was generally injurious to 
the health of girls. Dr. Hall had said 
that with advancing civilization men and 
women grew more different in their char- 
acteristics, and he bad urged that in edu- 
cation “sex distinctions should be pushed 
to the uttermost.’’ Miss Blackwell ob. 
jected to this. She agreed fully with 
Tennyson's oft-quoted 
**Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse.”’ 

But she called attention to the rest of 
the same passage, which is less often 
quoted: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor mane te wrestiing thews that throw the 


’ 
She mental breadth, nor lose in childward 
care. 
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THE NEW LAWS OF 1902 

lt may be interesting for the women of 
Massachusetts to know what has been 
done for them by the Great and Genera! 
Court, which finished its special session 
last Thursday. 

This session began on the thirteenth of 
November, current, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of hearing and passing on the report 
of a special committee of the last Legisla- 
ture, which had been at work for several 
months revising and consolidating the 
Public Statutes. 

The Legislatures of 1899 and 1900 had 
previously passed Acts enlarging the legal 
rights of women, but the date on which 
these Acts were to go into effect had 
twice been postponed, and there was con- 
siderable doubt whether or not they 
would ever be allowed to become incor- 
porated with the Statutes. 

All doubt now is at an end, for the in- 
corporation has been made, the Revised 
Laws have been enacted, have been signed 
by the Governor, and will become the 
organic Law of this Commonwealth at 12 
A. M., January 1, 1902, 

What are, then, the changes in favor of 
women which have been made? Let us 
see, 

Under the old or present law (law for 
remainder of 1901 only) if a married wo- 
man died intestate leaving no issue, after 
certain allowances for her debts and fun- 
eral charges, her husband took the whole 
of her personal estate. Of her real estate, 
if she never had had a child born alive 
by her surviving husband, such husband 
took the whole up to $5,000, and, also, a 
life interest in one-half of the remainder; 
but if they had had a child born alive, 
then he took a life interest in the whole of 
the remainder. 

Now, under the new law, of 1902, it 
makes no difference whether the prop- 
erty she leaves is real or personal or both. 
If she does not leave issue, he takes $5,000 
and one-half of the remaining estate. 

Again, under the old law, if a married 
man died intestate and did not leave issue 
—of the personal estate the widow took 
up to $5,000, and there stopped, unless 
there was an excess of residue, above 
$10,000, in which case she took one-half 
of the excess, only. Of the real estate 
she took up to $5,000, and in addition a 
life interest only in one-half of the re- 
maining estate. 

Now, under the new law, she gets 

$5,000, if there be so much, plus one-half 
of the remaining estate, real and personal, 
no matter how large the amount may 
aggregate. If the deceased were a mod- 
ern Croesus, this might mean millions to 
the widow. 
+ Still further, under the old law, if a 
married woman died intestate leaving 
issue, the surviving husband took one-half 
of her personal property. Of her real 
estate he took a life interest in the whole, 
provided they had had issue born ative. 
If they had not had such issue, he took a 
life interest in one-half only. 

Under the new law, such surviving hus- 
band takes absolutely one-third only of 
the entire property, be it real or personal 
or both. 

Once more, under the old law, if a mar- 
ried man died intestate, leaving issue, the 
widow took one-third of the personalty 
and a life interest (dower) in one-third of 
the real. This life interest in the real 
was oftentimes worth little or nothing to 
her because she could neither sell nor 
rent to advantage. I have known widows 
who literally starved to death with their 
husband’s realty lying unsold about them. 

Now, under the new law, the widow 
takes absolutely one third of all her hus 
band’s property. Here is a tremendous 
gain, for she can, at once, sell or rent, 
after the debts are paid, 33'% per cent. of 
the entire estate. 

These changes, with two more which I 
shall mention, indicate the principal fea- 
tures in which the Revision affects women 
and in which a widow is placed on an 
equality with a widower. 

The first of these has reference to the 
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widow's allowance. This is a discretion- 
ary amount assigned by the Probate Court 
to the widow for the support of herself 
and minor children and takes precedence 
of the debts of the deceased. 

Under the old law this allowance could 
only be assigned out of the personal prop- 
erty, and it ofter happened that the per- 
sonalty was not enough to afford the 
proper allowance, while there might be 
abundant real estate which could not be 
touched. The new law provides that if 
the personal estate is inadequate for a 
proper allowance to the widow the real es- 
tate may be used to supply the deficiency. 

The other change has great historic in- 
terest. In 1215 A. D. the Barons of Eng- 
land wrung Magna Charta from the unwill- 
ing hands of King John. This great doc- 
ument is and, since its promulgation, has 
been the foundation of English liberty. 
Through the English Common Law it 
came to America and forms the basis of 
the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 

In Magna Charta is contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“A widow, after the death of her hus- 
band, shall immediately and without 
hindrance have her marriage and her in- 
heritance; nor shall she give anything for 
her dower, or for her inheritance which 
her husband and she held at the day of 
his death; and she may remain in her hus- 
band’s house forty days after his death, 
within which time her dower shall be as- 
signed.” 

The ‘‘forty days’’ herein mentioned are 
still part of our Public Statutes, and will 
remain such until January first, next. 
For almost seven hundred years they have 
stood as Law of the Land. The Commit- 
tee on Revision, however, agreed with a 
former Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery that these forty days ought to be ex- 
panded to siz months, during which time a 
widow may remain in her husband’s house 
without being chargeable withrent. Both 
committees thought six months not too 
long a term; and the change has been 
made. 

Thus passes a technical relic which for 
almost seven centuries has formed a part 
of all our law codes. Those antiquarians 
who love it must administer extreme unc- 
tion speedily and perform all ante-mortem 
rites between now and New Year’s Day. 
For on that day we shall ring out the old 
and ring in the new. 

Gro, HowARpD FALL, 
(Member of the General Court and who 
served on both Committees.) 
Malden, Nov. 26, 1901. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi is agitating for a woman’s 
building and a new gymnasium, and it is 
thought that the next Legislature will 
make appropriations for these buildings, 
which are badly needed. 











At the recent annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
representing fifty-three organizations, the 
President announced that a movement 
was in progress for a woman’s college in 
Connecticut, and the Federation voted 
approval. The matter was further con- 
sidered at an executive session. There is 
now no college for women in the State, 
though Wesleyan admits women, and Yale 
in her Graduate School. 

The Woman’s League of Michigan Uni- 
versity has organized for the year on a 
basis somewhat different from its former 
one. The old “groups of ten’”’ have given 
place to ‘“‘groups of twenty,’’ composed 
of ten first-year and ten upper-class girls. 
Each upper-class girl has a freshman of 
her group assigned to her special care 
At the head of each group is an upper- 
class girl, who is called the “secretary of 
the group,’’ and these secretaries make 
up the Social Committee of the League. 
The League expects to lay more stress 
upon the social side of college life for the 
girls, 

One of the most important topics pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnw was the 
desirability of a National University, 
which was discussed by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall of Indianapolis and President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University. 
Mrs. Sewall advocated a National Univer- 
sity at Washington as a means of utilizing 
vast resources now sadly wasted. “One 
of its librarfes,”’ she said, ‘“‘would be the 
existing Congressional Library; its muse- 
ums would be found in the Smithsonian 
Institution, in the Fish Commission, in 
the Botanic Gardens, in the Patent Office, 
in the Army Medical Museum and in the 
Bureau of Ethnology, while all of the 
Government departments would serve it 
as workshops and depositories of material 
and as observation stations. In large 
measure, so far as their educational value 
is concerned, all these magnificent germs 
ef university appendages are now prac- 
tically wasted. Let the facilities, the ag- 
gregated deposits of the nation’s 114 





years of life be rendered accessible to men 
and women who have been trained into a 
capability to use them, whose prior ac- 
quirements, whose ambitions and whose 
talents could transmute these now buried 
treasures into the nation’s life bloud.”’ 


There is accommodation for 600 students 
at the new University for Women lately 
opened at Koishikawa, Japan. The 
grounds were given by arich family, and 
the institution is under the patronage of 
Count Okuma and other members of the 
nobility. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS 


Mrs. Huntley, who suggested the famous 
“Spoopendyke”’ sketches to her husband, 
and wrote one of them when he was sick, 
and did other matter ordered by impatient 
editors when he was bedridden, has as- 
sumed editorial charge of the Iowa 
City Republican. Mrs. Huntley, since her 
husband’s death in 1886, has become 
known as a writer on a variety of sub- 
jects, from the style of sketches that made 
her husband famous to treatises on eco- 
nomics. 


The W. C. T. U. Editorial Association 
held its first annual meeting last week in 
connection with the National W.C. T. U. 
Convention at Fort Worth, Tex. Mrs. 
Jennie M. Kemp, editor of the Kansas 
Messenger, was reélected president, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Stevens Leavitt, secretary. 
The society was organized last year at 
Washington. 


Miss Mattie Doran is the editor and pub- 
isher of a little paper at Macksville, Kan., 
Some time ago she made war against vice 
and for a clean and decent town. Two 
saloon keepers printed and circulated 
charges, attacking her character. One of 
them has just beeu convicted of slander 
and fined $300. The other will receive 
similartreatment. Miss Doran announces 
that evil resorts will not be permitted in 
Macksville if she can help it, and two 
hundred Stafford County women have of- 
fered their services to aid her. 





The recent annual meeting of the League 
of American Pen-Women, at its headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C., showed that or- 
ganization to be ina flourishing condition, 
The committees reported a good balance 
in the treasury, the autograph library, 
which is a special feature of the organiza- 
tion, to be growing appreciably, and the 
various other enterprises under the club’s 
charge as progressing favorably. The 
comfortable club rooms of the League, at 
No. 1420 New York Avenue, Washington, 
will be retained, and pen-women through- 
out the country, visiting Washington, will 
be cordially welcomed. The new roster 
of officers reads: Mrs. Juliette M. Babbitt, 
president; Mrs. Evelyn Clark Morgan, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Marian Longfel- 
low O’ Donoghue, corresponding secretary. 
The Board of Directors elected was as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Virginia King Frye, Mrs. 
Lillian Rozell Messenger, Mrs. La Salle 
Corbell Pickett and Mrs, Ida Husted Har- 
per. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Mary K, LANCEY 
died in Shenandoah, Ia., Nov. 5, 1901, aged 
79 years. 

It has been my great privilege to be in- 
timately acquainted with this lovely char- 
acter for twenty-two years, and to krow 
her was to love her. She was a devoted 
Christian woman, a Universalist, and an 
ardent advocate of woman suffrage. 

When I first knew her she was sur- 
rounded by her family and everything 
looked bright for her, but one by one 
they left her. One son went out from 
home one,evening seemingly as well as 
ever, and in an hour was dead, from apo- 
plexy, it was supposed. Next her hus- 
band was taken; in eight years another 
son died, leaving two little children to the 
care of his mother and sister. Six years 
more, and one evening the only remaining 
child, a devoted daughter, stepped to the 
door, about her work as usual, to be 
brought in unconscious. Apoplexy again 
took the only prop from this frail, delicate 
little soldier. How can I say anything 
else than soldier? for each time she has 
taken up her work and marched bravely 
on, the sweet, gentle, smiling face ever the 





same. 

She reminded me of a pure white lily, 
broken and bent to the ground by the 
storm. When the sun comes out, it raises 
its lovely head, more fragrant than ever, 
though it be torn by the storm, and the 
raindrops, like tears, fall from its beauti- 
ful petals. The Lord has been very good 
to me in that He has allowed me to be so 
long and intimately associated with this 
lovely sister. 

She was a great admirer of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and had takenit for 
many years. She always passed it to as 
many as she could, helping those who 
were doing a work that she was too frail 
in body to undertake. She was a member 
of the Political Equality Club of Shenan 





doah, and we feel that her place can never 
be filled. Though in delicate health, and 
our oldest member, she was an inspiration 
to the Club by her devotion and ever- 
willing help in every way in her power. 
We feel it but just to her precious memory 
that a tribute should be offered in the 
columns of her much loved paper and that 
it should come from the Club that knew 
her so well and loved her so much. 

In the name of the Shenandoah P. E. 
Club, {[Mrs.] W. M. Kemp. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 26, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


It is afar cry from New York City to 
Alaska, and yet the readers of the Jour- 
NAL will perhaps be interested in some 
information which has come to me in re- 
gard to the work of one woman in that 
distant land. Bishop Rowe, who is in 
charge of the Episcopal Mission in the 
territory, recently gave a friend an account 
of what Miss Dean, who is in charge of 
the Church Hospital at Circle City, has 
been doing. I quote from the letter: 

“There is no minister of any kind at 
Circle City, on the borders of the Arctic 
circle, and Miss Dean is the chief religious 
and moral institution of the place. She 
conducts services on Sunday when it is 
possible, and so marks the passage of the 
weeks. She is greatly beloved in that far 
northern region, Last winter, with all 
the calls on the hospital, her supply of 
food gave out. She had medical stores 
enough, but not eatables enough to take 
her through till communication with the 
outer world was reopened. No food was 
to be bought, as everyone provides for 
himself in the severe climate. Just at 
this time Bishop Rowe was going on his 
long winter visitation, 150 miles on foot, 
alone, withasled andtwo dogs. Atevery 
camp that he came to he mentioned Miss 
Dean’s plight. So many miners had been 
nursed by the good lady, and they all so 
respected her, that they gave from their 
own slender stores, until a pack was made 
up which contained enough to keep her 
through the winter.” 

The New York Society for the Study of 
Life is an organization having for its ob- 
ject discussions of health, the rearing of 
children, proper foods, and all that per- 
tains to vital conditions. Theannual din- 
ner of this body took place on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 21, at the Tuxedo, Mrs. 
Almon Hensley is its capable and gifted 
president. There was a large attendance, 
Over two hundred persons sat down to the 
dinner, which was strictly vegetarian, but 
highly palatabie in spite of that, though 
it is hard quite to admit that oyster plant 
is a perfect substitute for the oyster it- 
self. 

Dr. Edward Markham made the first ad- 
dress, in which he briefly reviewed the 
history of the past century, pointing out 
what each of the great poets had done for 
humanity, and closing by predicting that 
the poet of the future would sing of higher 
and better conditions. We were glad to 
see again among us Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins (Stetson) Gilman, who made a force- 
ful speech on ‘The Twentieth Century 
Woman,” talking with intensity and 
fire of the wonderful effect which the 
emancipation of the sex must have on the 
future of the world. Your correspondent 
spoke on ‘*The Children,’’ Rev. George L. 
McNutt on “Practical Sociology,” and 
Miss Marguerite Lindley on “Diet Re- 
form,”’ 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner will take 
place this year, as usual, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. As the regular date, Dec. 22, 
will fall on Sunday, it will be given at 
noon on Saturday, the 21st. The after- 
dinner toasts will be replied to by Mrs. 





Cornelius Zabriskie, president of the New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Joanna Hartshorn, president of the New 
Jersey Federation; Mrs. Helen Clark, 
president of the Society for Political 
Study; Mrs. Hugb Reid Griffen, president 
of the Society of American Women in 
London; Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, who 
has much of interest to say in regard to 
India, and others. Mme. Sarah Grand, 
author of “The Heavenly Twins,’ is in 
this city, and has promised to be present 
and reply toa toast. The tickets are $2 
each, and can be obtained from Mrs. 


Helen M. Bent, the treasurer of the New | 
Her ad-| 


York City Legislative League. 
dress is 63 West 50th Street. 

By what strange accident the mother of 
George Washington was stated to be 
‘*Mary George” in my last letter, I cannot 
understand. She was Mary Ball, of a 
good old family, and was the second wife 
of Augustine Washington, who died while 


his great son was so young that he was | 


reared from childhood by his ‘mother 
alone. She was a remarkable woman, and 


the hero often paid tribute to her excel- 


lences, which helped to make him what 
he was. It is not surprising that an error 
should be made in giving the maiden 
name of this lady, for I went through half 
a dozen encyclopedias and histories with- 
out finding it. One praised her in a sort 
of indirect way, but did not think her of 
sufficient importance to mention the name 
she bore before her marriage. It is to be 
hoped that the histories of the future will 
be more just to women than those of the 
past have been. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


75 East 81st Street. 





-_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The U. S. Circuit Court has refused the 
injunction which was asked for by the 
Chicago street railways to prevent the 
Board of Equalization from making them 
pay their legal taxes, in accordance with 
the order of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
This refusal gave the Chicago teachers a 
happy Thanksgiving. 





“The women would be against it,’’ re- 
marked one of the shrewdest politicians 
in the State of New York, not long ago, 
in discussing a question for the popular 
vote—‘‘and,’’ he added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘I am fast coming to the conclusion 
that the influence of the women counts 
for more in our politi s now than any 
other single element.’’ Certain it is that 
the time has forever passed for the old 
sneers over the idea that women should 
help in the solution of our problems, and 
nobody except the hopeless Bourbons 
longer ridicules any suggestion for utiliz- 
ing the services which they may render 
the community. The revised city charter 
provides for the establishment of forty- 
six local school boards, composed of five 
members each, and there will be general 
approval among thoughtful people of the 
policy advocated by Superintendent Max- 
well in an address yesterday, when he 
said: ‘‘I need not emphasize the import- 
auce of inducing men and women of intel- 
ligence, public spirit, and interest in edu- 
cational work, to become members of the 
local schoo] boards. I sincerely hope 
that the Borough Presidents will appoint 
two, if not three, women on each school 
board.’’— N. Y. Evening Post. 


—_——— a 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. Saaw, Axiczs Stonsz BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’? 
Journat Office 3 Park St.. Boston, Mas 
Price, roatnaid Vi cant 
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“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Weekly 


Wagazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 





THE LIVING ACE 





presents the cream of foreign periodical liter- 
ature, and reprints without abridgment the 


most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, and dis- 
cussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, 
monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


THE LIVING ACE 





world as a weekly eclectic magazine. 


holds a unique position in the periodical 


Intelli- 


gent Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 


and can find it nowhere else. 





Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 





oe = and December, 1901. 





To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 
there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the Seventeen 
g Weekly Issues for the four months, September, October, November 


Send at once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. 








Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 





THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P. 0. Box 5206. 


13'4 Bromfield St., Boston. 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby he and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
Souume Theatre. 


2: Cremont St. Teleph 977 T t. Brancb 


Office 168 ‘T'remont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 2, 





_ “HARBOR LIGHTS.” 


PRICES: 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Prices: { Watiness’ 100, 280. 608. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF DEC. 2. 


Capt. W bb's Trained Seals. 


The Greatest Animal Act 
in the Country. 


25c 


Box Seats 50c, 
All Seats Reserved 


15c 


Orchestra 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 











AT 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $?.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, — 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


TREMONT BATHS 


TURKISH 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 

Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to 6.30 P.M. 

GENTLEM N—From 1P M.and all night 
week days. Sundays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 














Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, 85. 
Always open on Holidays. 
Private Rooms, with Bath, 82. 

te Cut this advertisement out for reference. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 
BY NIXON WATERMAN. 
A house is built of bricks and stones, of sills 
and posts and piers ; 
But a home is built of loving deeds that stand 
a thousand years. 
A house, though but a humble cot, within its 
walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, rich in Love’s 
eternal gold. 


The men of earth build houses—halls and 
chambers, roofs and domes— 

But the women of the earth—God knows!— 
the women build the homes. 

Eve could not stray from Paradise, for, oh! 
no matter where 

Her gracious presence lit the way, lo! Para- 
dise was there. 


—_——— 


THE SWEETEST SOUND. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 

One morn as [ lay dreaming, 

A bird on my window-sill, 
Its tiny head up/ifting, 

Was carolling forth at will; 
And as [ woke and listened 

To the joy of the little bird, 
I thought the sound of his music 

Was the sweetest I ever heard. 


We sat in the dusk that evening, 
Together—she and I— 

And talked, as the firelight flickered, 
Of the days so long gone by; 

And then she sang of loving, 
With tones so soft and low, 

That [ said, “‘A woman’s singing 
Is the sweetest sound I know.”’ 


But when one day I happened 
To pass a playroom door, 

I saw two little children 
Cuddled upon the floor, 

And I knew as [ heard their voices 
Ring out in their baby glee 

That the sound of that merry laughter 
Was the sweetest sound to me. 


THE VINE AND THE BROOK. 





BY ESTHER H. TROWBRIDGE. 
A vine grows by my doorway 
All budding green and fair, 
Fed by the light of heaven, 
Kept in the Father’s care. 
Mute is the vine to thank him? 
Blind to his love, think you? 
Nay! It doth climb to reach him 
Through sun and shower and dew. 
This is its daily purpose, 
Here at my cottage door, 
To spend its strength to seek him, 
And live for nothing more. 


A stream flows through my garden 
Among tall, swaying ferns, 

And, splashing o'er the pebbles, 
The miller's wheel it turns. 

Think you it scorns the service 
God giveth it each day? 

No! It doth sing to praise him, 
Laughing the hours away. 

For it hath learned the secret 
To blend with work a psalm 

As on its way it dances 
Past cottage, mill and farm. 


And, as I see my ivy 
Climb through the summer's heat, 
And hear the brooklet singing 
To grind the miller’s wheat, 
Why do I stand regretful, 
And ill as ease the while? 
Does something mar my musing, 
And chase away my smile? 
The vine and brook are teachers, 
Though I be more than they; 
For I forget my climbing, 
And do not sing alway. 
—Christian Register. 


——- Dea 


LITTLE MISS SMITH’S OUTING. 


BY MARTHA BAKER DUNN. 





One beautiful September morning some- 
thing wonderful happened to little Miss 
Smith. The announcement of the great 
event was contained in a letter which Mr. 
Bates, the postman, handed her with no 
more demonstration than if it had been 
an ordinary epistle, although as Miss 
Smith’s correspondence was not unlimit- 
ed, she had never brought herself to feel 
that the most commonplace letter could 
be called ordinary. 

If little Miss Smith had ever thought of 
herself as a person to whom joyous and 
unexpected things were likely to happen, 
it must have been in some period so re- 
mote as to be almost forgotten. Indeed, 
in the present condition of affairs, she was 
such a busy little woman, so continually 
in request to attend to this duty or that, 
for which no one else had time or inclina- 
tion, that she seldom had opportunity to 
think of herself at all. 

The fact that she was a single woman, 
the possessor of a modest competence, 
which rendered it unnecessary for her to 
do anything for her own support, and that 
she was further endowed with a cheerful 
and unselfish disposition, seemed so nat- 
urally to mark her out as the person to 
assume the undesirable drudgeries of 
church work, to serve on useful but unor- 
namental committees, to succor afflicted 

amilies, and fill all sorts of vacancies in 





the life of a small town, that she seldom 
had time for introspection. 

Even in her beloved Woman’s Literary 
Club, membership in which she believed 
to be the culmination of her happiness, 
Miss Smith never expected to fill any but 
the humblest positions. The awe with 
which she regarded those gifted persons 
whose superior talents made it possible 
for them to ‘‘prepare papers’’ was wholly 
unmixed with envy. In short, this unsel- 
fish little woman was so accustomed to 
serving others that the receipt of a letter 
containing the wonderful news that some 
one had at last remembered her sufficient- 
ly to plan for her happiness came upon 
her almost with the force of a blow. 

When Mr. Bates had disappeared, and 
Miss Smith had taken time to read her 
letter, she sat down in her easy chair, 
feeling “just as weak as a rag,’’ as she 
phrased it in her thought. 

**T declare,’ she said to the big gray 
cat, who gazed up at her with a solemn 
and inquiring look, ‘I declare, Climanchy, 
it fairly fetches my heart up in my mouth 
when I try to realize it—fifty dollars to 
spend just enjoying myself! It’s exactly 
like Mary to have planned it out, but I 
should never have dreamt of her being 
able to afford such an outlay. I haven’t 
a blood relation in the world that would 
have remembered me this way, but Mary 
Otis has always been the faithfulest of 
friends ever since we were school-mates 
together.”’ 

‘‘Dear Maria,’’ Miss Smith read aloud a 
moment later to the solemn Climanchy. 
“You have been so busy all your life 
thinking for other people that when I 
asked you on the last night of my visit 
what your most cherished desire for your- 
self would be, I was astonished to find 
that the answer lay at your tongue’s end. 

“Your ambition was—as I knew it 
would be, a modest one, and George’s 
affairs have prospered so well of late that 
we think it time to begin to repay some of 
our long indebtedness to you for help in 
hours of need. 

“We want you to take the enclosed 
check, go to the New England village of 
which you told me, board at the pretty 
inn which so took your fancy, and wake 
up every morning under the shadow of 
the great mountain. 

‘The rates of board are so reasonable 
that you can stay there a whole month, if 
you choose,—and I hope you will choose, 
—till the glow begins to fade from the 
autumn landscape and the leaves to fall 
from the big maple-tree by the door of 
the inn. We can well afford to give you 
—and ourselves—this pleasure. It is 
right for you to take it, and we forbid 
you to put the money to any other use. 
Drop everything, and go at once. Don’t 
worry about your duties, either; wherever 
you go, you will always find a chance to 
do good to somebody.”’ 

When little Miss Smith awoke on the 
first morning of her stay at the pretty 
hotel which she had never hoped to see 
again except in her dreams, it was not 
alone the fact of her unexpected presence 
there, it was not the clear shining of the 
lake in the morning sunlight, or the sight 
of beautiful morning shadows creeping up 
the great mountain—although these things 
were even more lovely than she had imag- 
ined them—that-gave her the most poign- 
ant feeling of happiness. It was the re- 
membrance of her friend’s praise. 

‘So undeserved!” she said to herself. 
‘*T have always wanted to do something 
for people, but somehow I never was big 
enough to accomplish anything worth 
while. I just filled in the cracks that 
were too small for anybody else. It is all 
I am good for.” 

There was nothing morbid about little 
Miss Smith, however, and in spite of her 
feeling that she should never be able to 
live up to her ideals, she humbly persisted 
in doing what came within her capabili- 
ties. There was something, too, in the 
rugged strength and beauty of the great 
mountain that cheered and uplifted her. 

“Tt is a great thing,’’ she said to her- 
self, ‘‘to see such a sight as that every day 
for a month, and to keep thinking over 
and over again every time I look, ‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.’ Seems as if 
anybody could get help out of that.’’ 

Miss Smith very soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the people who possessed the 
privilege of looking at the mountain every 
day did not regard themselves as espe- 
cially favored. 

“Scenery!’’ Mrs. Mills, the landlady, 
exclaimed, when her guest confided her 
enthusiasm to her. ‘Seems as if I was 
tired and sick of scenery! There’s times 
when I fairly hate that mountain, it rears 
up there lookin’ so unsympathizin’! 
What I want to see is folks, and somethin’ 
goin’ on.”’ 

‘‘You just try it all the year round and 
see if you don’t get enough of it,’’ Mrs. 
Joel Bean commented, when she came to 
call on little Miss Smith, for lack, as she 
expressed it to herself, of anything better 
to do. 

Mrs, Joel Bean lived in the square two- 





story house just beyond the post office, 
and her husband was reputed to be the 
owner of more ‘“‘means’’ than any other 
man in Lakeville. 

“Why,’’ Miss Smith exclaimed in sur- 
prise, ‘‘when I saw what a beautiful home 
you had, so roomy and comfortable, and 
thought what a privilege you enjoyed of 
looking at all this beautiful scenery all the 
year round, I supposed you were happy 
as the day is long!”’ 

“I’m comfortable enough,’’ Mrs. Bean 
replied, gloomily, ‘tand I’m loath to com- 
plain overmuch for fear of attractin’ the 
attention of Providence, but if there’s a 
more uninterestin’ place than Lakeville 
on the face of the earth I don’t want to 
see it. Victuals and scenery ain’t all!’’ 

“Why don’t you do something interest- 
ing?’”’ Miss Smith asked, timidly. She 
still felt it inconceivable that people who 
had all this should be unsatisfied. 

“There ain’t anything to do,’’ Mrs. 
Bean pronounced, decisively. ‘‘It’s easy 
for you to talk, comin’ froma place where 
there’s something goin’ on all the time, 
but you ain’t any conception of what a 
place of this kind is like. You'll find out 
a little about it in a month’s time, 
though.” 

It was that very night, when little Miss 
Smith, who always longed to remedy ev- 
erybody’s woes, was tossing on her pillow 
and wondering what could be done for 
Lakeville, that her great idea came to her. 

“I came right over to talk with you 
about it,’’ she said to Mrs. Bean the next 
forenoon, ‘‘without waiting to be genteel 
and formal. Why can’t you form a wo- 
man’s club?”’ 

“There ain’t a woman in Lakeville that 
would come to it if I did,’ Mrs. Bean 
answered, with her usual pessimism. 
“We had to give up the church circle be- 
cause nobody’d take the trouble to come.”’ 

“This would be something different,’’ 
Miss Smith persisted, ‘‘and no knowing 
but they’d take a notion toit. My grand- 
father always used to tell me, ‘Don’t ever 
be sure that a thing can’t be done till 
you've tried it the very best you know 
how.’ I’ve planned out an easy pro- 
gramme for the very first meeting; it isn’t 
best to start in too ambitious, and yet it’s 
better to offer people a little something 
to tempt them out. You’ve got a horse 
and phaeton, and though maybe it seems 
pushing for me to put myself in, you and 
and I could just have a complete time 
riding round these pretty roads and tell- 
ing the women about it and persuading 
them to take hold and come,”’ 

Miss Smith’s cheerful optimism won 
the day, and that very afternoon found 
her jogging leisurely up ‘‘the ridge road”’ 
by Mrs. Bean’s side, full of delight, and 
calling her companion’s attention to a 
hundred beauties in the landscape which 
the good woman had never before discov- 
ered, 

“*T declare it beats all,’’ Mrs. Bean com- 
mented, ‘‘how many things you find to go 
into fiddlestrings over! I suppose if we 
stop here to water you'll find something 
enticin’ about this old hoss-trough!”’ 

“Tt is real pretty, I’m sure,” little Miss 
Smitn declared, ‘‘with all that velvety 
moss on it, and the stream of clear water 
running into it. I always loved the sound 
of running water.”’ 

‘We'll call at Ann Maybury’s first and 
get it over with,’’ Mrs, Bean announced, 
as they drew up before a square, severe- 
looking house, standing primly back from 
the road, ‘‘but I know beforehand it won’t 
do a mite of good. Ann’s a great reader, 
and just the one that ought to take hold, 
but we shan't be good enough for her. 
She don’t ever forget she’s old Judge 
Maybury’s daughter.”’ 

Even the hopeful Miss Smith was 
daunted a little at first by Miss Maybury’s 
air of rigid conventionality, but she 
plunged boldly into her mission. 

“You'll have to excuse my being so 
forward when, I’ma stranger so,’’ she 
said deprecatingly, ‘‘but from all I hear it 
does seem as if, being such a reader and 
having so much time to think about 
things, you’re the very oneto go ahead. 
It’s going to be a Washington evening, 
you know; it seems best to have some- 
thing simple to begin on, and almost 
everybody knows something about Wash- 
ington—General Washington, I mean. I 
thought as likely as not,’’ Miss Smith 
asserted in a sudden burst of inspiration, 
as she saw the stern features of her host- 
ess soften, ‘‘that we could persuade you 
to prepare a paper.”’ 

“Tf you really felt that I could give 
satisfaction,’?’ Miss Maybury said with an 
air of genuine diffidence, “I think I 
should enjoy doing it. As it happens, 
I’ve been reading about Washington and 
Lafayette, and the times when they lived, 
and it would be a great privilege to me to 
have a chance to put some of the things 
I’ve thought into words. I ain’t so stiff 
when I write asl am when I talk,’’ she 
added apologetically at Mrs. Bean. ‘I’ve 
often thought, too, there ought to be some 
way for us to get together and do some- 
thing besides gossip.”’ 

“You could have knocked me down 








with a feather when I heard Ann May-/| organized a stock company recently, and 
bury speaking so meek,” Mrs. Bean told | with several members of her family as 
Miss Smith, when they were once more on | shareholders and corporate officers, is 


their way. ‘There ain’t a soul in Lake- 
ville would believe it if Itold ’em. But 
there’s one thing you can make up your 
mind to, if Ann Maybury’s going to read 
a paper, there won’t be any trouble get- 
ting a multitude to come and see her do 
it. And I’ll tell you what, if it’s a Wash- 
ington evening, there’s old lady Atherton; 
her grandfather was a member of Congress 
when Washington was President, and she 
is as full of stories about those days as an 
egg is of meat. She’s a real kind of fac- 
ultied old lady, and tells things off as in- 
terestin’ as can be, and she can bring a 
piece of Marthy Washington’s weddin’- 
dress to show.”’ 

The first meeting of the Lakeville Wo- 
man’s Club was a great success. As Mrs. 
Bean had predicted, the news that Miss 
Ann Maybury ‘twas going to prepare a 
paper’’ made every woman in Lakeville 
anxious to be on the spot at the reading 
of it. 

**They say that the old judge’s father 
used to know Washington and the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette both when he was a 
young man,’’ Mrs. Mills informed Miss 
Smith; ‘‘at any rate, he met ’em some- 
where and shook hands with ’em, | 
should go just on that account, but land’s 
sake! that ain’t all. Sometimes I get so 
wore with nothin’s happenin’ I’d go as 
far as the post-office just tu see a hen 
walk acrost the street !’’ 

Old lady Atherton came to the meeting 
in a brocaded gown which had been hand- 
ed down for several generations, She was 
a charming, bright-eyed old lady, with a 
natural gift for narration, and this unex- 
pected festivity, and the interest with 
which her stories were received by her 
neighbors, came to her like a renewal of 
youth. Miss Maybury’s much discussed 
paper, too, gave universal satisfaction. 

‘She said true that she didn’t write as 
stiff as she talks,’’ Mrs. Bean pronounced, 
approvingly, ‘‘and I shouldn’t wonder if 
her stiff talk was more manner than any- 
thing else. We can’t help the way we're 
limited by nature,’’ 

When Miss Vesta Reynolds, who had 
‘taken elocution lessons,’’ had completed 
the programme by reciting 

Virginia gave us this imperial man, 
and ample justice had been done to the 
simple refreshments, little Miss Smith 
went back to her pleasant room at the 
hotel with a happy heart. 

‘‘Seems as if the mountain never looked 
so noble as it does to-night,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘and that’s a real streak of silver 
on the water. I shouldn’t wonder if they 
were going to have a real good time here 
another winter.”’ , 

Some months after her wonderful out- 
ing was ended, Miss Smith received a let- 
ter from Mrs. Mills which confirmed her 
predictions. 

‘We've had four meetings of the Wo- 
man’s Club,’’ Mrs. Mills wrote, ‘and when 
we had the Daniel Webster meeting the 
men had to come, too, and tell what they 
knew. Mr. Mills and I got real interested 
reading that old volume of Webster's 
speeches that came down to us from 
Grandsir Brown. Next summer I want 
you should come and visit us, and look at 
the old mountain you were so fond of. 
Somehow it’s looked more pleasing to me 
since you made so much talk about it.’’ 

“I declare,’’ little Miss Smith said to 
herself joyfully, “how nice it was that 


Mrs. Joel Bean should have been moved | 
| bate. 


to get up that Woman’s Club! I can’t be 


conducting the business herself, coming 
regularly to her office in New York. and 
maintaining a general oversight of the 
works and laboratory on Staten Island. 
The principle of the Coston signal is a 
series of different colored lights, burned 
in succession from the same cartridge, 
The different alternate combinations of 
color correspond to numbers in a code 
book, and different code books are made 
for commercial and naval ships, for rai]. 
roads, for telegraph lines, for the life. 
saving service, for the lake marine, for 
different yacht clubs, for the regular 
army, the National Guard, and so forth, 
Miss Coston, like other members of the 
family, has been brought up to know the 
business thoroughly, and in studying it 
has become somewhat expert as a cliem- 


| ist.—W. ¥. Sun. 





glad enough that I was able to be some | 


help to her!’’— Youth's Companion. 
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MISS COSTON AND THE COSTON SIGNALS. 

In 1840, when Benjamin Coston was 
nineteen and was in the Washington Navy 
Yard, he had many talks with Commo- 
dores Stockton and Stewart about night 
signals at sea. The result was that he 
fitted up a laboratory and set about the 
work of making what are now known as 
the Coston signals. They are in use 
pretty much all over the world, and are 
not confined to the sea and lakes, but are 
utilized by railroads, telegraph companies, 
and other concerns for purposes not 
dreamed of by the inventor when he be- 
gan his work. 

Coston died at twenty-two, leaving his 
inventions not fully developed, and his 
wite, knowing his formule and plans, 
continued where he left off, and in turn 
transmitted the inventions to her son, the 
late William F. Coston. He carried on 
the business until August last, when he 
died as the result of an explosion in his 
laboratory on Staten Island. Mr. Coston 
transmitted the formule and patents to 
his daughter, Miss Aline H. Coston, who 
is twenty-one, 

Miss Coston was at first disposed to sell 
out her interests, but being a spirited 
young woman, she took a second thought 
and reached the conclusion that there 





| His speech was side splitting. 





THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


The South Carolina Interstate and West 
Indian Exposition at Charleston will open 
on Dec. 2. Itaims (1) to show the re- 
sources of the South and of the West In. 
dies, marking their present condition; 
and (2) to point the way to develop these 
resources and promote a profitable com- 
merce. The “Court of Palaces’’ covers 
fifty acres. The principal buildings are a 
Cotton Palace, Palace of Commerce, and 
Palace of Agriculture. The Cotton Pal- 
ace stands on the highest point of the 
grounds, lacks only twenty feet of being 
as highas Niagara Falls, and covers an 
area of 50,000 square feet. Almost every 
phase of industrial and commercial life in 
the South will be represented. South 
Carolina women are taking a great inter- 
est, and, as one means to raise money, 
they lately issued a special ‘‘woman’s edi- 
tion’ of a local paper, containing many 
good articles. This ‘‘woman’s edition” 
felt obliged to disclaim any belief in wo- 
man suffrage on the part of its editors; 
but the disclaimer is vain. When women 
begin to read newspapers, and also to 
write them, itis only a question of time 
when ‘they will want the ballot. Our 
friend, Miss Floride Cunningham, was 
among the contributors. 


_>? 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A series of Suffrage Conferences have 
just been held in twelve county seats, 
those selected being the unorganized and 
hard points in the State. These Confer- 
ences were all well attended, and where 
organizations were not perfected, names 
were obtained for future work. Mrs, 
Young, the State president, presided ; Mrs. 
Catt, the National president, gave the 
principal address; and Miss Gregg took 
collections, organized, and responded to a 
Question Box every afternoon. 

The series closed with the State Conven- 
tion at Lincoln. Two years ago the State 
Convention was held there, and although 
the attendance from outside the city was 
good, the audiences were paltry handfuls. 
Meanwhile Bixby, the ‘‘funny man’’ on 
the State Journal, has held up suffrage 
and suffragists to merciless ridicule, in 
prose and poetry, and the suffragists have 
come back at him with arguments and 
tacts, and he has published them aill. 
Then Miss Gregg challenged him to de- 
He accepted, and then advertised 
it as nothing in ourline was ever adver- 
tised before. He appealed to all his 
friends to come and support him in his 
efforts to defend truth and justice, ete. 
For months there was scarcely a day when 
some mention of it was not made in his 
paper. Of course, other papers found 
much that was good to quote, so the 
whole State was talking of the debate. 
Democrats hate Bixby, but all the Repub- 
licans seem to love him. 

The debate took place the first evening, 
and there was an audience of at least 1,400 
persors. Standing room was all taken, 
and people were turned away. Bixby 
kept the audience roaring with very inno- 
cent humor, and played into Miss Gregg’s 
hands delightfully, as of course any 
**Anti’’ would do. Miss Gregg was all 
that any one could desire. She was calm, 
collected, dignified, logical, and so com- 
pletely won the victory that there was no 
question about it in any mind. Even 
Bixby’s own paper announced his defeat 
in glaring headlines. It has advertised 
the question in Nebraska as nothing else 
could have done. 

The second evening, Mrs, Catt spoke to 
a very large audience. Mr. Bixby intro- 
duced her, and at the close the ladies pre- 
sented him with a fine bouquet of roses, 
He as- 


' sured the audience that he had found the 
_suffragists far kinder than he had sup- 


posed, and that he thought more of us 
than he did, but that he was not con- 


was no reason why she should not carry | verted. 


on the business herself. 


To this end she | 


All this, however, while pleasant, was 
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not the most gratifying feature of the 
convention, Fifty-six delegates, fine, en- 
ergetic, devoted men and women, were 
present. The convention elected an ex- 
cellent State board. Mrs. Young’s presi- 
dent’s address was fine, and she presided 
with a dignity, composure, and knowledge 
of parliamentary usage that challenged 
general admiration. We raised a thou- 
sand dollars in pledges. We are deter- 
mined to stand true to the headquarters. 
The loyalty of the board to Miss Gregg 
and to each other is beautiful. 

Mrs. Catt was invited by the Chancellor 
to address the students of the Nebraska 
University, and did so, Our University 
holds very high rank, and has 2,000 stu- 
dents. Mrs. Catt was entertained by the 
Governor, who is a suffragist. She met 
mery prominent men, and says she found 
only one in the State who was opposed. 
She has now gone to the South to hold 
conferences there. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken 
Bow; vice-president, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Marble, Table Rock; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Nellie Taylor, Merna; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ida L. Denny, Lincoln; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. A. Dempster, Omaha. 
Auditors, Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, 
Chadron, and Mrs. Belle Sears, Tekamah. 


The following resolutions, submitted by 
Mrs. E. L. Parmelee, Mrs. Anna Wells, 
and Mrs. Nellie Taylor, were adopted: 


Whereas, We, the members of the State 
Suffrage Association of Nebraska in con- 
vention assembled, recognize the great 
gain in our work; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are greatly rejoiced 
at the increase of suffrage sentiment in 
the State as shown in the increase in the 
number of delegates at this convention, 
also in the encouraging reports and the 
very large gain in membership, and we 
fee] that much of this is due to the work 
done at headquarters. 

That the victory in New York State giv- 
ing the tax-paying women the right in 
many hundreds of villages and towns to 
yote on tax propositions, should be a 
stimulus to the tax-paying women of 
other States to work for the same rights. 

That we rejoice in the granting of mu- 
nicipal suffrage to the women of Norway, 
and in the declaration by the prime min- 
ister of Denmark that the first reform in- 
augurated by the new cabinet shall be 
m nicipal suffrage for women, and also 
that a representative of the Sociological 
Society of Belgium sent to our Western 
States to investigate equal suffrage became 
converted to the cause as a result of his 
investigation. 

That we heartily rejoice at the great 
victory of the Chicago School teachers 
who through their two brave representa- 
tives, and by their investigation, have 
added $15,000,000 to the annual income of 
Chicago. 

That by the recent tragedy, which re- 
sulted in the death of President McKinley, 
the nation has lost a great leader, a Chris- 
tian man of most noble character, as 
shown by his long years of devotion to 
an invalid wife and the exaltation of the 
ho ne life, and we extend to his cherished 
wife our deepest sympathy. 

That in his successor, President Roose- 
velt, we congratulate oursolves that we 
have a staunch supporter of woman suf- 
frage, as shown in his record as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature and as governor of 
New York, and we feel that our nation 
has reason for thankfulness that the affairs 
of the State have fallen upon one whom 
we believe to be so capable and conscien- 
tious. 

That our thanks are due to the Governor 
of the State for his kindness and courtesy 
shown this convention, also to the mayor 
of Lincoln for his most cordial words of 
welcome, to Mr. Bixby for his kindness in 
helping to provide such a pleasant enter- 
tainment at our convention, to the First 
Baptist Church for the privilege of using 
this beautiful building, to the citizens of 
Lincoln for their hospitality, to the press 
for the large amount of space given to 
the reports of this convention, to the com- 
mittee on decoration, to Frey and Frey, 
C. H. Frey, Chapin Bros., and Ross P, 
Curtice Co., and to all who have contrib- 
uted in any way to the success of this 
convention. 


We feel that the outlook in Nebraska 
is most encouraging. 
Mary C. HoGarru. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


tHE HOME SIDE OF A SUFFRAGIST. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

After a tiresome trip on a hot Septem- 
ber day, we heard the welcome cry of 
‘Fairfax!’ from the _ railroad station- 
yeller. This was our destination, and, 
grips in hand, we stepped from the train, 
and looked about for our hostess. 

“There she is!” said an interested fel- 
low-traveller, and, looking in the direc- 
tion indicated, we saw a slight figure 
clad in a cool linen dress and a white sun- 
bonnet. From the crown of the said bon- 
net to the tips of her dainty Oxfords, 
there was nothing to tell us that this was 
Virginia Durant Young, the great pro- 
moter of equal rights in South Carolina, 
and State president of the woman suf- 
fragists that is, if we were looking for 
the commonly accepted type of the 
strong-minded, standing six feet in ex- 
tension-soled shoes, etc. 

After a hearty welcome, our hostess 
conveyed us to her home, just a few yards 





from the station. I use the word ‘*thome” 
in its full acceptance, for as soon as we 
entered the hall of the vine-clad, tree-em- 
bowered residence we were impressed with 
the general air of ‘‘homeness’’ which per- 
vades the place. The tastefully-furnished 
rooms, the snowy draperies of the win- 
dows, the comfortable chairs and restful 
couches and cushions, told of the thought- 
ful and painstaking housekeeper, while 
the well-chosen pictures and the book- 
shelves containing the priceless treasures 
of the pen, betokened the woman of re- 
finement and culture. 

We were, of course, consumed with cu- 
riosity concerning the husband of this 
famous woman. What manner of man 
was he? 

- A quick, firm tread in the hall came in 
answer to the questioning thought, and 
one of the finest specimens of manhood it 
has ever been our good fortune to see 
stood in the door—Dr. William Jasper 
Young, handsome, stalwart, and dignified, 
a fine head well set upon broad shoulders, 
clear, bright gray eyes, and a genial smile. 
This was the first picture of Dr. Young 
presented to us. We afterwards learned 
the grandeur of his character. To his 
neighbors he is the good physician, the 
true friend, the man whose heart and 
purse are ever open to the distressed. 
With scarcely a moment to call his own, 
being occupied with patients from morn- 
ing until night, yet when he enters his 
home he is cheerful and buoyant. It is 
one of Mrs. Young’s unwritten rules that 
nothing of an unpleasant or sad nature 
shall be discussed at meals. The Doctor 
is fully in sympathy with this, conse- 
quently the table is a pleasant meeting- 
place, and while discussing the dainty 
viands we were entertained by the con- 
versation of our hosts. 

Fully in sympathy, also, with the efforts 
of his wife to gain equal rights for wom- 
en, Dr. Young does all in his power to 
assist her in her sometimes arduous work, 
and by his confidence in her, and belief in 
the cause she has espoused, constitutes 
himself the champion of that cause. 

In her home Mrs, Young has no need to 
contend for her rights; those which are 
hers are freely accorded her. She is mis- 
tress of her own domain, as her husband 
is master in his. In business they are 
partners; in every relation of life they 
are the complement of each other. 

Under the same roof is the press room 
and business office of Mrs. Young's paper, 
the Fairfax Enterprise. A model of neat- 
ness and order, Miss Daisy Sawyer is fore- 
woman, and attends to the whole make- 
up of the paper. She is also an inmate of 
Mrs. Young’s home. The paper is always 
issued on time. But of Mrs. Young’s 
many interests, the conduct of an im- 
mense correspondence, and her business 
ventures and their success, we are not 
writing. We are taking the home side of 
her life, where her ‘‘charity begins,’’ and 
where we deem it a privilege to have been 
allowed to see the most perfect and most 
attractive side of her character. 

IpA M. LIVING, 


—_ _»e 


MICHIGAN. 





Bay City, Nov. 9, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

During the last fortnight Dr. Daniel 
Shephardson has been preaching twice 
each day except Saturday in one of the 
Bay City churches, and he has now gone 
to New York State. During three days of 
the same time the Michigan Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held its annual convention 
in the University at Ann Arbor. 

On the Thursday when the Federation 
was in session Dr. Shepardson took op- 
portunity to say in a sermon: ‘‘Women 
lose much time studying cyclopedias and 
mispronouncing names in women’s clubs,”’ 
On the day before, in the Federation, Rev 
Florence Kollock Crooker said: “As a 
minister, I say that women’s clubs are 
doing more for women than the pulpit.” 

Dr. Shepardson said he had graduated 
from two universities, and had forgotten 
Hebrew. But in the samé discourse he 
quoted one Latin phrase many times. 
Rev. Mrs. Crooker preached acceptably 
for years in Chicago, and now preaches in 
the University city of Michigan. The 
work of Dr. Shepardson is not in women’s 
clubs but in the pulpit, while the Rev. 
Mrs. Crooker works in both places, and 
does not tell of forgetting that which 
takes so long to learn. Who of these two 
is more competent to interpret the effects 
of these places on women? 

President Angel and Dean Eliza Mosher 
of the University, and Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor of Chicago, gave addresses in the same 
programme with Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker. The topics of the programme 
were “Ethics of Shopping,’’ ‘‘Industrial 
Work,”’ ‘Legislation,’ ‘‘Art,’’ ‘‘Fores- 
try,’’ ‘‘Libraries,’’ ‘‘Ministry of Women’s 
Clubs,’’ ‘‘Claims of Industry on Culture,”’ 
“Scientific and Technical Education as a 
Preparation for Home Making,’ ‘‘Co- 
operative Living.’’ 

MELVIN A. Root, Cor. Sec. M.E.S.A. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 384.) 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stope. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. Fe Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 

ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 








ping. ss SS SF 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Asthma Cure Free 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 
WRITE YOUR 


NAME AND 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 














RELIEF. 








There is nothing like Asth 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘*Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
curve of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TAFT Bros’. MEDICINE Co, 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether, 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Avon SprinGs, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease, Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once, 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. 


Street. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
Iam now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. , 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 





The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 


For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen! 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicatior 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 








Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR§ 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points — 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fal) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopced at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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LETTER FROM MISS ANTHONY. 





A pleasant letter from Miss Susan B. 
Anthony is published in the Woman's 
Tribune. Miss Anthony writes: “I am 
back home after an absence of six weeks, 
during which I visited Miss Eddy on the 
Narragansett shore at Bristol Ferry. It 
is on the north end of Rhode Island, ten 
miles from Newport. I saw beautiful 
sunsets, and would have seen beautiful 
sunrises if I had gotten up early enough 
in the morning. Miss Eddy’s cottage 
overlooks the bay, where we see Fall River 
steamers pass by, calling on their way to 
New York. 

‘‘Miss Eddy has made two pictures of 
me, one a life-size head and shoulders, 
which the visitors said was excellent, and 
the other life-size picture representing me 
sitting in a chair with little children pass- 
ing by, each laying arose in mylap. The 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer and Mr. Denis, 
both of whom are good judges, say 
the picture is very lifelike. She will have 
them both on exhibition at Washington. 
In the School of Design in Providence, 
Miss Eddy has a life-size painting of Fred- 
erick Douglas standing as he was wont to 
do when making a speech, It is the best 
painting I have ever seen of Mr. Douglas, 
and I hope she will have it on exhibition. 
She is a genius, and her hobby, as you 
know, is the kind treatment of animals. 

“I enjoyed myself not only in sitting for 
the pictures and in looking at the beauti- 
ful bay, but also in driving. I went one 
day six miles and called on Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe at her country residence. 
She isa picture, hale and hearty, spending 
an hour each morning reading Greek. 
She has a canopy chair placed on the 
piazza, in which she sits with a table in 
front of her. She showed me a pen sketch 
of her mother that was made by her hus- 
band, By the way, they are celebrating 
Dr. Howe’s one hundredth anniversary 
to-day in Boston. What a wonderful 
change has come into the lives of the blind 
people since Dr. Howe first began his ex- 
periment with Laura Bridgman! 

‘‘While in Rhode Island I attended the 
annual meeting of the State Suffrage So- 
ciety, held in Bell Chapel, which is the 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer’s church, and is 
supported by the interest of a bequest 
left by Mr. Eddy. It was a singular audi- 
ence. Nearly all who attended were over 
sixty years of age, and some as old as 
eighty and ninety. George Burleigh, the 
last of that wonderful fawily of Charles, 
William, etc. is eighty years of age, and 
his head is as white as snow. We had a 
meeting in the afternoon and evening and 
supper between, so we had plenty of time 
to visit all round. 

‘‘Mrs. Spencer lives in the Eddy man- 
sion. It has spacious grounds, and is a 
large and beautifully arranged house. 
She is greatly interested in the National 
Council of Women, and will meet with us 
at Washington in February. Our conven- 
tion will be held from the 12th to the 18th, 
the National Council will come immedi- 
ately before, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution after, so you see the 
women will have three weeks of absolute 
sway in that city. I wonder which of 
these conventions will be the most deco- 
rous and accomplish the most good for 
the women of the country! I have not 
yet heard at which hotel our headquarters 
is to be. I shall endeavor to go to Wash- 
ington a few days before the meetings 
open. 

“J wish you were here to-night. Mon. 
day is my own evening at home. The 
Political Equality Club has a character 
party at Mr. Farley’s house—a splendid 
old mansion. They are trying to get me 
to dress up and be Aunt Hannah, our 
father’s sister, who was a Quaker preach- 
er, but I would like to represent Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, if I could 
pile them on my shoulders.” 





a 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The Court of Appeals at Annapolis 
decided on Nov. 22 that a woman cannot 
practise law in Maryland. The petition 
of Miss Etta H. Maddox of Baltimore, for 
permission to take the examination for 
the bar, was rejected. 

Miss Maddox was graduated in law last 
spring, and in October applied to the 
court for permission to take the examina- 
tion for the bar. Realizing that hers 
would be a test case, Miss Maddox peti- 
tioned the court for leave to present a 
brief in support of her claim. The peti- 
tion was granted. Miss Maddox prepared 
her own argument and presented it to the 
court. 

Judge Sherry decided that there is at 
present no law authorizing such examina- 
tion. In conclusion be says: 

We are not to be understood as dis- 
paraging the laudable ambition of females 
to become lawyers. It is for the General 
Assembly to declare what class of persons 
shall be admitted to the bar. We have 
no power to enact legislation. The court 
can only interpret what the Legislature 
dopts. If the General Assembly thinks 





at its approaching session that females 
ought to be admitted to the bar, it can so 
declare. Until then we have no power to 
admit the applicant. 

Miss Maddox will petition the next 
Legislature for a law declaring women 
eligible. 





Dp eoa—_—_—_— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





ROCHESTER. 


The P. E. Club had a ‘“‘character party”’ 
on Novy, 21, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Porter Farley, on St. Paul Street. The 
large house was filled with guests, about 
fifty of whom appeared in costume. 

Mrs. Jeannette Leavitt, secretary of the 
club, assisted the president, Miss Mary S. 
Anthony, in receiving and introducing the 
characters to the hostess. Each person 
was called by his or her real name, and 
asked to give the quotation from the 
character represented, after which those 
present were to guess the name of the 
character. 

Susan B, Anthony was first introduced, 


in the white cap, collar and cuffs, and | 


soft drapery and colors of her ances- 
tress, Hannah Anthony Dix, the Quaker 
preacher. 

Mrs. H. B. Clark appeared as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and it was not hard to 
guess her when she looked around as if 
lost, and said, “If Susan will come and 
rock the cradle, I’ll write that speech.’’ 
Mrs. A. G, Alexander represented Lucre- 
tia Mott; Mary S. Anthony, Lucy Stone; 
J. M. Thayer, Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
J. D. Chamberlain, George Washington; 
Mrs. Mary T. Sanford, Rev. Anna Shaw; 
and Mrs. D. M. Anthony, Frances Wil- 
lard. Mrs, Eastman Peck made quite a 
hit as Carrie Nation with her hatchet, and 
many famous characters were taken by 
well-known people. Mrs. Anna Anthony 
Bacon, Susan B, Anthony’s niece, pre- 
sented that veteran suffragist as she ap- 
peared at thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper appeared as a 
remonstrant. She said: 

‘*Your president has insisted that on 
this momentous occasion I shall represent 
the Anti-Suffrage Association. She is of 
the opinion that it does not need a very 
large woman to do it. As the ‘Antis’ 
always have been of a timid and shrinking 
nature, and also for other reasons, no one 
of them ever has played a sufficiently con- 
spicuous part in the world’s history to be 
selected as a type, therefore I shall have 
to be E Pluribus Unum, so to speak. 

‘In the character of a remonstrant I am 
happy to be able to appear before this 
assemblage of spinsters and childless 
wives, masculine women and _ home- 
wreckers, The very fact that you are 
here proves that your homes are neglected. 
To be sure, if you were not here you might 
be at the theatre, or at a card party, or 
even at church—but that is another story. 
Where are your husbands? In the salogns 
and gambling dens. Where are your Mt. 
dren? Running the streets, cold, hungry, 
and uncared for. You may say that you 
have brought your husbands and children 
along «with you, but that does not alter 
the fact that they might have been in 
those other places if they were not here 
or somewhere else. 

“Extreme socialism advocates the 
breaking up of family life, and radical 
socialists believe in allowing women to 
vote; therefore, woman suffrage means 
the destruction of the home. Mrs, Caro- 
line F, Corbin, president of our Illinois 
Association, which holds its State Con- 
ventions in her cozy little parlor in Chi- 
cago, has treated this subject in the most 
exhausting manner in forty or fifty pam- 
phlets, which I would advise you to read 
if you have any doubts on it. 

‘‘Mrs. Clara B,. Leonard and Mrs. A. J. 
George, leaders of our Massachusetts State 
Society, devote most of their addresses 
and newspaper articles to showing that if 
women could vote they would want to be 
holding office, and that would result in 
transferring to American soil the sceres 
of the French Revolution. The reason 
we assign this part of the play to them 
is because they have both been office. 
holders for a great many years, and they 
know these things to be so. 

‘*‘We have a very fine system in these 
matters. Mrs. Winslow W. Crannell, of 
this State, goes before all the legislative 
committees to head off the suffragists 
when they are trying to get a bill through, 
and makes a speaking tour through all 
those States that are going to vote ona 
suffrage amendment; so we have her han- 


dle the subject, ‘Woman’s Place is at 
Home.’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, one of our 
New York executive committee, has 


charge of the department to prove that 
the States which have made the most 
progress and enacted the best laws are 
those where women have no form of suf- 
frage, and the bills asking for it are 
always overwhelmingly defeated. Of 
course, this is not the case, but what 





would we do for arguments if we had to 
depend on absolute facts? Mrs. Johnson 
takes the same ground which Goldwin 
Smith covered so thoroughly many years 
ago, and in reading her articles you could 
not tell them from Goldwin’s. 

‘*Mrs. George Putnam, one of our most 
aristocratic members, gave her star per- 
formance at Albany last spring when she 
went before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee to urge them not to allow tax-paying 
women to vote on questions submitted to 
taxpayers. She assured them that ‘all 
the educational, property, and industrial 
rights which women now enjoy have been 
gained for them by the anti-suffragists.’ 
And then the stupid things decided that 
if women could do all this without the 
ballot, they could do a great deal more 
with it—and reported the bill! Mrs. Put- 
nam was so discouraged she has not made 
a speech since. 

‘*Perhaps you noticed that the chair- 
man of our executive committee, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge (that is her husband’s 
name, but we think it is more womanly to 
use a masculine one), addressed the Buf- 
falo ‘Antis’ last Tuesday. She told them 
that all of us believe in school suffrage for 
women, and that we are about evenly 
divided on the women taxpayers’ suffrage, 
but that we opposed these measures sim- 
ply because they are a part of the suffrage 
movement and show that it is gaining 
ground. She assured them that if we did 
not send women down to Albany this 
winter to circumvent the _ suffragists’ 
work there, the full franchise would be 
granted to the women of the State by 
another year. 

“So we are all going down, and we ex- 
pect to have a lively time giving cham- 
pagne suppers to the legislators, the way 
we did to the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1894. They won't 
cost us anything, because all the cham- 
pagne will be sent to us from the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association in New York, who 
are just as anxious as we are to have the 
suffrage bills defeated. 

“If I could talk to you till morning I 
would give you a great many more of the 
interesting details about our association. 
The next time I have the pleasure of ap- 
pearing before you, I will tell you how 
our little scheme at Albany worked.” 

There were music and refreshments. 
Mrs. Mary Thayer Sanford gave a report 
of the State Convention at Oswego, and 
Mrs, Mabel Kennon read a report of home 
news. 

BROOKLYN. 
Nov. 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Brooklyn W. S, A. held its regular 
meeting in the Argyle Parlors, Nov. 19. 
The president, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, made 
the opening address. 

Three new members have joined our 
Association, Miss Allen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornstalk. 

The following resolutions, presented by 
Mrs. Chapman, were signed and directed 
to be sent to Mr. Swanstrom and Mr. Low 
respectively: 

To the Hon. J. Edward Swanstrom, president- 
elect of the Borough of Brooklyn: 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully request that at least two of your 
appointees on the local school board in 
each district of the borough of Brooklyn 
shall be women. We refer to the excel- 
lent work previously done by women 
members of the board in Brooklyn, and 
ask the appointments for the following 
reasons: 1. Because the intelligent wom- 
en of Brooklyn have its educational inter- 
ests as much at heart as the intelligent 
men, with more time at their disposal. 
2, Because women spay their proportion 
of the taxes that go to the support of 
schools. 3. Because the majority of the 
employees are women, and half of the 
pupils are girls. 

Signed on behalf of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

” his Honor, the Mayor-elect of New York 

City : 

Whereas, the women of Brooklyn are in 
all but one respect duly-qualified citizens, 
and are as much interested in the public 
schools as men, and give to them their 
proportion of financial support; 

Resolved; That the Brooklyn W. S. A. 
respectfully request that five of the four- 
teen members of the New York School 
Board from the Borough of Brooklyn ap- 
pointed by the Mayor be women; also, 
that as women form an equal if not 
greater part of. the reading constituency 
of the public libraries, they be one-third 
among the appointees of the Mayor on 
Library Boards. 

A paper was read by Mrs. Bryan on 
‘Current Topics.’’ Mrs. Loines gave a 
report of the State Suffrage Convention at 
Oswego. There was a full delegation 
from Brooklyn. 

The general subject for the day was 
economics, Mrs. Martha H. Hooper, chair- 
man, Mrs. Lilian W. Betts gave an able 
address on ‘‘The Work of the Woman’s 
Municipal League.’’ Mrs. Chapman read 
an interesting paper entitled ‘‘Woman as 
a Factor in Economics.’’ A social tea 
followed. 

LiLA K. WILuETs, Rec. Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Brook.ine.—The E. S. A. held its Fall 
meeting at the home of its president, Mrs. 
Schlesinger, Nov. 25th. The audience 
numbered 80 or 90. Short speeches were 
made by Mr. Edward Atkinson, Mrs. 
Herbert Darling, Mrs. George Benedict, 
Mrs. Percy Chase, Mr. George H. Page 
and Mr. E. H. Clement, giving the per- 
sonal experience of each in the evolution 
of the suffragist. Ten new members had 
been added to the Association and three 
new books to the library since the last 
meeting. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE, — The great English 
drama, ‘‘Harbor Lights,” will make the 
attraction next week. It is fifteen years 
since ‘tHarbor Lights’? has been seen in 
this city, and it was one of the greatest 
dramatic successes of its day. In addi- 
tion to strong dramatic attractions, scenic 
and mechanical possibilities in ‘‘Harbor 
Lights’’ add an important feature, includ- 
ing the stage settings, and notably the 

reat revolving scene. Special music has 

een selected and arranged by Max 
Heindl, and many extra people have been 
engaged for this production. Chocolate 
bonbons distributed at the Monday mat- 
inees. 

——_o-_—_ 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Animals of many species and climes have 
been exhibited during the past 25 years — 
trained dogs, cats, monkeys, birds and 
lions. But it remains for Captain Webb 
to introduce educated seals and sea-lions 
before an audience assembled in a thea- 
tre devoted to ‘‘continuous performance.”’ 
He comes to Boston Music Hall next week, 
and will bring with him five sleek, slip- 
pery seals. They will perform on musical 
instruments, play at ball, toss articles 
about, shoot off guns, and do other feats 
which will astonish spectators. Other 
features will be Blanche Ring, singing 
comedienne; Julian Rose, Hebraic imper- 
sonations; the three Poiriers, on the rings 
and horizontal bars; Frank J. Barton, 
trick bicyclist; the Gregsons, songs and 
dances; the Franks, comic illusionists; 
the Ryeford sisters, songs and dances: 
Burton and Brooks, comedians, and the 
vitagraph. 








TOURIST CARS ON THE NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD. 


Semi-weekly Transcontinental Tourist 
Cars between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts are operated by the Nickel Plate 
and its connections, Tourist cars referred 
to afford the same sleeping accommoda- 
tions, with same class of mattress and 
other bed clothing, that are provided in 
the regular Pullman Sleeping Car service. 
These tourist cars leave Boston Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and leave San Francisco 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced 
rates. Conveniences are offered without 
extra cost for heating food, or preparing 
tea or coffee, affording every facility for 
comfort on a long journey, especially for 
families travelling with children. Low- 
est rates may be obtained always via the 
Nickel Plate Road for all points in the 
West. For special information regarding 
all trains on the Nickel Plate Road, in- 
cluding these tourist cars, consult your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. F. A., 253 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TOUR 





An unusual opportunity 
is offered to join a small 
private party for leisurely 


MEXICO travel—January, February, 
March. Experienced chap- 
eronage. References re- 


quired. Address 8. H., 


CALIFORNIA P. O, 1866, Boston, Mass. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Shetland Goods. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HareioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


Adains House, 


BOSTON. 














EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GERGE G. QHALL, Prop. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Pian. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, P e ° Proprietor. 





BECAUSE WE ARE AN 


EXCLUSIVE 
FUR 
STORE 


And our goods are better made, honestly 
described and strictly guaranteed, some 
people are under the impression that they 
cost more. They do not, and comparison 
will positively show it. 


OUR 
Muffs and Scarfs, 


In Black Marten, Sable Fox, American 
Sable, Blue and Black Lynx, in prices 
from 


$8 to $30 


Are unequalled in quality and price. 


Persian Lamb 
JACKETS 


TO ORDER, 


$125 to $225 


Leipzig-Dyed Persian, in all fashionable 
styles, made plain or with Chinchilla, 
American Sable, or Hudson Bay Sable 
collar and revers, 


Seal Jackets 


TO ORDER, 


$225 to $350 


These jackets are made from Genuine 
London-Dyed Alaska Seal of this season’s 
importation. Workmanship, linings and 
style alike inall cases. The difference in 
prices according to the quality of seal 
only. 


KAKAS 
BROS. 


34 BEDFORD STREET. 
































SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Dec. 2, at 3 P. M. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





Near Symphony Halli.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults ana 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms my Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood. o minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, 














